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For the Companion. 


“NOSEY.” 

‘Shoot that nose!” 

This “slangy” expression burst from the lips of | 
Frankie Smith, the very smallest boy in the 
Brookfield village school. | 

It was in the midst of the morning’s devotional | 
exercises. Instantly fifty-three bowed heads were 
lifted, fifty-three pairs of eyes searched for, and | 
found, the object that had called forth this ill- | 
timed, unseemly exclamation. 

Who was she? From whence had she 
come? Had she, with nose elongated, 
cleaving the air, dropped down from the 
skies? What was her name? Here the 
same irrepressible Frankie Smith came 
promptly to the rescue of these anxious 
inquiries, and although unable to give her 
a “local habitation,” unhesitatingly and 
gratuitously bestowed upon her a “name.” 
He called out, “Nosey! Nosey! say, where 
did you get that nose?” His infantile 
voice was drowned by the shouts of deri- 
sive laughter at his apt cognomen. 

The teacher, ‘“‘wise in her day and gen- 
eration,” knowing it to be useless, wisely 
forbore trying to check the tumult. She 
hastily stepped down the aisle, approached 
the now weeping girl, and laying her hand 
gently upon her shoulder, drew her into 
the hall, closing the door upon her disor- 
derly pupils. 

She waited a while for the sobs to cease 
somewhat, then she said, in her most re- 
assuring manner, “You have school-books 
with you, Isee. Am TI right in thinking 
you wish to attend my school? I would 
be pleased to have you do so. Will you 
tell me your name, please ?” 

“My name is Almira Trotte. I did think 
of coming to school, but ’'ve changed my 
mind. I will go home now, if you will let 
me,” she slowly answered. 

«Oh, do not go yet. I want to talk with 
you a while. You seem a stranger in 
Brookfield. Where do you live ?” 

“T live at Mr. Trotte’s, on the old Gray 
farm, two miles out. We have lately 
moved here from Illinois. This is the first 
time I have been to the village.” 

“Ts Mr. Trotte your father ?” 

‘No; they took me from an orphan asy- 
lum in Chicago when I was five years old.” 

“How old are you now, Almira ?” 

“Sixteen.” 

“Are you well advanced in your stud- 
ies >” 

“No, ma’am. I have never 
school a day in my life.” 

“But surely you can read ?” 

“Yes, I can read. My aunt, Mrs. Trotte’s 
sister, taught me all I know of books. She 
was a widow, and lived eight years at our house. 
Last spring she married again and removed to 
Kansas. I knew I would be obliged to come to 
school if I ever learned any more, but I had better 
give it up. The children will ali hate me here on ac- 
count of my dreadful nose, just as they do every- | 
where we have ever lived. There is no use of my | 
trying to go to school and learn. I wish I was 
dead! for no one loved, or ever will love, me.” 

Here her sobs broke out afresh. 

Miss Muir’s tender heart was stirred with a great 
pity for this lonely, unloved orphan girl. She saw | 
how heavy was the weight of her physical defor- | 
mity, and she tried to comfort her. 

‘‘Almira,” she said, in her kindest tone, “I am | 
sorry for you.” Then she kissed her. This unex- 
pected caress, the first kiss the desolate child had | 
ever consciously received, was like balm to her | 
wounded heart. 

“T am grieved and ashamed that my scholars | 
should have behaved so rudely, and to a stranger. 
They are young and thoughtless, may be unkind. | 
I have taught this school but three weeks; I fear | 
my scholars will prove difficult to manage, but I | 
do not despair of reducing them to order in due | 
time. If you will attend school regularly, and | 
try to learn, I will be your friend. By-and-by, | 
when the children become accustomed to your | 
presence, any trifling peculiarity in your features | 
will be forgotten. I have no doubt you will win | 
their good-will and love all indue time. Will 
you go or stay >” 

Under the inspiration of these hopeful words, 
how could Almira choose but stay ? | 


been to 





On their re-entrance they found the calm which 
always follows a storm, and for the remainder of 
that day all went well. 

Almira returned to her home that night happier 
than she had ever been before in all her life. To 


| her unaccustomed ear Hope trilled a measure of 


joys to be tasted, for which her soul had hungered 
and thirsted for years. 

To be endured was all she had hoped; to be 
loved now was all she desired. 

The evening of that very day, the equinoctial 


storm begun with unusual violence and duration ; 
therefore Miss Muir thought it not strange that 
Almira failed to make her appearance at school 
again that week. The following Monday dawned 
| clear and bright. Still Almira did not come. Miss 


Mufr was disappointed. She said to herself, “I 
did my best to comfort her. I really meant to 
help her.” 

The next Saturday afternoon found Miss Muir 
on her way to the “old Grey farm,” where the 
Trottes lived, bent upon making inquiries as to the 
cause of Almira’s prolonged absence from school, 
She beguiled the loneliness of her long walk with 
conjecture as to the character and personal appear- 
ance of Mrs. Trotte. She said to herself, ‘‘“No 


| doubt she is like her namesake, ‘Dame Trot,’ of 


nursery fame; thin and wiry, shrivelled and 
shrunken, forever on the wing.” 

The veritable Mrs. Trotte proved to be the re- 
verse of what Miss Muir had thought. She was a 
woman of massive frame and ample proportions. 
A large wen upon her head and several hairy moles 
upon her face gave her rather a ferocious appear- 
ance. Miss Muir’s heart quaked a little at sight 
of her, but “‘having put her hand to the plow,” 
she had no mind ‘to turn back.” 

Stern and unbending as Mrs. Trotte usually 
was, she yielded readily to the combined influences 
of Miss Muir’s suavity of address and infinite 
tact. Before Mrs. Trotte was aware of it, she had 
become not only talkative, but loquacious, even. 

In response to inquiries concerning Almira’s ah- 


| sence from school, she replied at great length, say- 


ing, ““My husband broke his arm last week. When 








out in the corn-field his horses ran away with him. 
Fact is, he never could manage horses; he was al- 
ways afraid of them. 

“His broken arm will lay him up for the pres- 
ent. We bought this little farm with the crops 
ungathered; the corn must all be picked, and 
there are the potatoes to be dug, and no one to doit 
but Almiry and I. We cannot afford to hire. I 
am right sorry for Almiry; she is good, though 
rather a low-spirited creature. She feels perfectly. 
awful because she is so homely, and has such a 





nose. 
before, although she is very fond of books; reads 
everything she can get hold of. I suppose she 
told you her aunt taught her all she knows. But 
I was going to say; when she came home from 
school that first day, she was as chipper as a 
lark. She said the children were rude and called 
her names, but that you were so kind to her! She 
was going to be patient and study hard; maybe 
then the children would learn to love her a little. 
She sets an amazing store by you, ma’‘am. But 
first it stormed; then Mr. Trotte broke his arm, 
as 1 told you, and there was nothing else to do 
but for Almiry to stay at home.” 


While the mistress of the house was talking, | 


Miss Muir was taking silent note of her sur- 
roundings. The house was large, but had an 
empty, barn-like aspect. There was no carpet 
upon the floor, the walls were unpapered. A 
lugubrious apology for a picture, representing a 
widow holding a child by each hand, and all three 
standing under a stiff-looking weeping-willow, 
weeping over the grave of the husband and father, 
was the sole adornment of the room. The whole 
appearance of the house gave her a sense of lone- 
liness and discomfort. 

From the bedroom wherein Mr. Trotte lay came 
groans ‘‘not loud, but deep,” which added to her 
nervousness. She inquired if Mr. Trotte suffered 
much pain from his broken arm. Replying to 
this question gave Mrs. Trotte the long-wished-for 
opportunity to state that she was a professional 
and, in her own opinion at least, a skilful nurse. 

It was plainly evident that the Trottes had been 


She never would consent to go to school | 


“rolling stones, gathering no moss.” Mrs. Trotte’s 
earnings as a nurse had been a valuable acquisi- 
tion to their store. This accident would also 
keep Mrs. Trotte from her professional duties, as 
well as Almira from her school, Mrs. Trotte said, 
querulously. 

Miss Muir found a chance at last to say, “Can I 
see Almira?” Mrs. Trotte rose to call her, but 
Miss Muir begged to be allowed to go in search of 
her; she thought thus to afford herself a better 
opportunity for consoling and cheering Almira for 
her trials and disappointments. 

She came quite near her before she saw 
the object of her search, hidden as she was 
by the waving corn. Almira was so sur- 
prised at this unexpected appearance of 
her teacher, that she let the armful of corn 
fall at her feet, and inthe warmth and ex- 
uberance of her joy, ran and threw her 
arms about her neck and wept for very 
joy. 

Miss Muir was astonished. With all her 
quick perceptions, she had failed to com- 
prehend the infinite longings of that fam- 
ished soul for love and recognition. She 
did not fully realize the worth of kind 
words to one who is almost a stranger to 
them. 


“Oh! gold is great, but greater far 
Is heavenly sympathy.” 


“Come, let us sit down and rest and 
visit,” she said. ‘Let us each take a 
pumpkin for a chair.” They seated them- 
selves, and before speaking again, Miss 
Muir looked with keenly observant eyes 
upon Almira. 

It was quite early in the afternoon. The 
bluest of autumn skies was above their 
heads, and the strong sunlight spared no 
detail of sallow complexion, deep-sunk 
eyes, pinched face and stooped shoulders 
of the gaunt figure opposite. She said 
to herself, “‘’Tis one of nature’s blots.” 
Then she thought of the soul within which 
is disfigured by no outward form. Look- 
ing up into her face she spoke kindly,— 

“T have wished to see you ever so much, 
Almira. Mrs. Trotte has told me why you 
have not been to school. You do not 
know how sorry Iam for you. I know 
you have a hard time. All work and no 
play is hard for any one, and particularly 
hard for a young person like you. You 
have one comfort, and that is, that you 
are young. Did you ever think of that, 
Almira ?” 

‘“No, ma’am ; but do you think any other 
young person ever had such a hard time ? 
I read in my Bible last night that not even 
a sparrow falls to the ground without 
God’s knowingit; but it seems to me 
sometimes He must have forgotten me.” 

“Oh, don’t think so for one moment! 
I can realize, in a measure, why it seems 
sodark to you, but wait patiently. When we 
cannot see God, we must trust. You have a 
comfortable home. Mrs. Trotte seems not unkind. 
Many a poor girl would envy even you. ‘It is 
a long, long road that has no turn,’ my grand- 
father used to say, and I believe it. Mrs. Trotte 
tells me you like books. I will send some to 
you. I think I had better leave my new mag- 
azine now.” 

Almira’s face brightened visibly. 

“Almira, if I were you, I would come to Sunday 
school. Come, also, to the spelling-schools and 
| the singing-schools which we will have in Brook- 
| field this winter.” 

“Tt is likely the boys will plague me about my 
dreadful nose,”’ answered the girl. 

| ‘Very likely they will at first, and the worst of 
| it is, I cannot prevent them; but come and be as 
| brave as you can.” 

| Weeks sped swiftly by. Miss Muir found her 
| position as teacher of that village school no sine- 
|cure. The inhabitants of Brookfield, like those of 
| all new Western villages, was composed of repre- 
| sentatives from nearly every State in the Union. 
| There was, also, much foreign element—Germans, 
Swedes and Bohemians, Irish and Norwegians. 

It was no easy task even for a person of Miss 
Muir’s great executive ability, to reconcile all these 
elements. 

On the first of December, winter spread his man- 
tle of charity over all the ground. How gladly 
did the children of Brookfield welcome its noise- 
less coming! How slowly lagged the hours away 
till their release from ‘‘durance vile!” Then the 
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children ran quickly to the playground, the streets 
resounding with their glad huzzas. 

It had snowed hard for three hours and was sti! 
snowing. For the smaller children it was knee- 
deep. The little girls soon ran to their homes, but 
they lett the boys revelling in the snow. 

It was nearly dark, the boys’ fun at its 
height, when—in an evil hour—Pat Dolan, the 
wildest and keenest-eyed of the whole lot of wild 
boys, espied, through the blinding storm, the fig- 
ure of a girl. He quickly recognized her as the 
girl with the nose. 

‘Boys! boys! 
screamed. 

Instantly the madcap boys took up the cry. 
‘““Nosey! Nosey! Where have you been?” “You 
still have your nosegay with you, I see!”” “Better 
take in that nose or it will be snowed under!” 

She started to run. 

‘*Let us chase her and pelt that nosegay of hers!” 
suggested some one. Intoxicated with fun and 
frolic, away they ran atter poor “Nosey,” pelting 
her with snow-balls at every step. Fortunately, 
she was fleet of foot, and was soon too far ahead 
for them to care to follow. 

The lesson which their teacher read them after 
hearing of this occurrence—on the law of love and 
kindness—fell upon ‘‘stony hearts;” it certainly 
did not **bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” 

Almira timidly ventured into the Sabbath 
school. There met ridicule. The 
boys contented themselves with making sly grim- 
aces at her, and putting their fingers to their noses 
and winking significantly. Jack Corwin, who had 
a penchant tor drawing faces, decorated and dese- 
crated the fly-leaf of his ‘Testament with a carica- 
ture of her. he exhibited it free of 
So immensely funny and realistic did it 
se2in to his classmates that they laughed convul- 

Their teacher was in despair as to the 
and cure such conduct. 
Though suffering terribly from such sly insults, 


was 


Here is Nosey again!” 


she no open 


Of course 
charge. 


sively. 


cause for disorderly 


Almira came regularly thereafter to Sabbath 
school and evening meetings. 
Spelling- schools were the rage that winter. 


Thither Almira bent her reluctant feet. She meant 
to be spectator only, at least for the first evening. 
Her archenemy—artist 
with another boy. It was his turn to choose when 
Almira entered the room. He called out in deris- 
ion, “I choose Nosey Trotte!”’ 


was “choosing — sides” 


To his great sur- 
prise and total discomfiture, she took her place 
beside him—and still better, she “spelled the whole 
school down.” 

Did she venture into the singing-school, as she 
occasionally did, she received no better treatment 
there. Music seemed to have no power to soften 
the ‘savage breasts” of her merciless persecutors. 
Kind words were rare to her, gibes and jokes fre- 
quent. Scorn was her portion abroad, toil her 
allotment at home. Miss Muir’s unfailing kind- 
ness and active friendship were the only drops of 
sweetness in her cup of woe. These alone kept her 
from utter despair. 

The last of February; diphtheria, of the most 
malignant type, invaded Brookfield. It utterly 
detied the skill of the physicians. There was 
hardly a family whose sacred precincts it did not 
enter. 

Consternation prevailed. Although the disease 
was not wholly confined to children, comparatively 
few adults were its victims. In numerous in- 
stances every child in the family was affected si- 
multaneously, while the distracted parents sought 
in vain for help to care for them. All well persons 
had their own sick to nurse, their own dead to 
bury. 

The services of Mrs. Trotte were now called into 
requisition, and very skilful and efficient she 
Miss Muir’s ‘‘daily occupa- 
tion” of teaching “being gone,” for the time being 


showed herself to be. 


she too became nurse; but they were only two 
where ten times as many were needed. 

Almira begged that she might be allowed to care 
for the sick children. She did not fear the dis- 
ease, said, even if it were contagious, as 
many affirmed, and were she to take the disease 
and die, it did not signify—no one would miss her 
or mourn for her. Mrs. Trotte reluctantly gave 


she 


her leave to go. 

In the hour of extremity her help was gratefully 
accepted. Indeed, she was well-fitted for a nurse ; 
her touch was light, her voice soothing. The sick- 
room seemed her element. There all her awkward- 
ness vanished. Her very features seemed toned 
down and softened. She could sing sweetly too, 
and many a little life went out from her arms 
while she sang the old Cradle Song : 

“Hush, my dear, lie still in slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed.” 

In many instances her good judgment and care- 
ful nursing proved to be the physician’s most val- 
uable auxiliary in saving many a little life. From 
house to house she went wherever her help was 
most needed. 

The progress of the disease was not fully ar- 
rested until fifty new-made graves in the Brook- 
field cemetery had been filled. 

Almira Trotte was the last person affected. For 
three weeks she lay very near the portals of death. 

Mrs. Trotte, softened by her recent experience, 
nursed her tenderly; the good physician who had 
admired her self-sacrificing spirit tended her care- 
fully, and her life was spared; and with the re- 
turn of health came happiness. 

Parents of children upon whom she had waited, 


he | 


loved her for her tenderness. To them she was no 
longer “‘Nosey,” but Almira—dear Almira. 

Her day had come at last. No woman in the 
town commanded more respect, and none ever 
shared so much in common with true and loving 
hearts. JENNIE VICKERY. 


+ Or 
For the Companion, 
A SUNSET PICTURE, 
‘Tis now the weary toil of work is o'er, 
The village ways are still; ah, me, how blest 
The time of twilight hour; far in the west 
The sun has sank, casting on the sandy shore 
Its beams of gold; a few small sea-birds soar 
_ the evening breeze, then on the crest 
Of purple billows anon they seem to rest. 
Across a distant meadow’s grassy floor 
The sheep and kine are wandering towards the bars; 
A peaceful, gliding river winds its way 
Oft hidden by the trees, to th’ open sea, 
And in the dome of heaven the silent stars 
Now light their silver lamps,—the last fair ray 
Of parting day leaves the land dreamily. 
Wo. B. TYLER. 


For the Companion. 


THE SEXTON’S BOOTS. 

Mr. Kling was the sexton of the Fifth Church in 
Wingohocking; and Mr. Kling’s boots creaked. 

It has never been ascertained with precision why 
a sexton always prefers boots that creak, but the 
fact that he has such a preference is unquestiona- 
ble. 

Mr. Kling’s boots creaked mildly when he showed 
seats to visitors before service; they creaked pain- 
fully when he walked up the aisle to subdue a hiss- 
ing gas-jet just as the sermon was beginning; but 
they creaked vehemently when he would try to 
creep stealthily towards the pulpit, during prayer- 
time, to whisper to Dr. Jones that a patient de- 
manded his immediate attention. 

It is a peculiarity of the sexton’s boots that they 
are noisiest when he is trying to achieve a cat-like 
tread. When Mr. Kling stepped tenderly, it seemed 
as if every pore in the leather became vociferous. 

There were, in the congregation, many nervous 
and irritable people, who permitted themselves to 
suffer exceedingly trom the noises made by Mr. 
Kling’s boots. Whenever the sexton started upon 
a journey up the aisle these persons would follow 
his footsteps with their attention; they would de- 
tect a certain rhythmic succession in the creaks, 
and they would permit their attention thus to be 
diverted from the services and the sermon. 

Irritable people who allow themselves to dwell 
upon a matter of this kind very soon find that the 
thing that annoys them, whatever it is, becomes at 
last intolerable. And one Sunday, when Mr. 
Kling had ascended the aisles an unusual number 
of times, to shut the heat-registers, to turn down 
the gas, to summon Dr. Jones, and to whisper to 
one of the deacons about a pew he ‘had omitted in 
taking up the collections, some of the sufferers 
from the noise made by Mr. Kling’s boots re- 
solved that something would have to be done about 
them. 

And so, after sermon, Deacon Stammers and 
Mr. Bricker stopped in the vestibule and drew the 
sexton aside. 

“Mr. Kling,” said the deacon, “why is it that 
your boots creak so loudly ?” 

“My boots!” responded Mr. Kling, ““‘why, my 
boots don’t creak !" 

“It is not possible,” exclaimed Mr. Bricker, 
“that you are not aware that your boots creak in 
an extraordinary manner!” 

“T never noticed it,” said Mr. Kling. 

“Well,” said the deacon, “it is a fact, anyhow; 
and as the noise is very unpleasant, I'd like to ask 
if you won't wear another pair of boots—on Sun- 
days, after this ?” 

“T baven't got another pair,” responded Mr. 
Kling, somewhat ruefully. 

“Some of us might subscribe to get you another 
pair,” said Mr. Bricker, sarcastically. 

“IT have an old pair of slippers,” remarked the 
sexton. 

“They will do; wear them next Sunday,” said 
the deacon. ‘Bring them to church in your coat- 
pocket, and put your boots in the closet under the 
gallery-stairs, during service.” 

“Very well,” responded the sexton, ‘TI’ll do so.’ 

On the next Sunday Mr. Kling glided up and 
down the aisle as silently as if he had been a 
shadow. He had on his slippers, and not a creak 
was heard. Many of the members of the congre- 
gation looked as if they were surprised at the 
noiselessness of his flitting to and fro. Mr. Bricker 
and the deacon watched him with pleasure. In 
fact they followed his movements with so much 
satisfaction that it is really doubtful ifthey enjoyed 
the worship and the sermon any more than they 
had done when the creaking of the sexton’s 
boots annoyed them and diverted their attention. 

During the services a snow-storm came up, and 
when the congregation was dismissed several 
inches of snow lay upon the church-steps and upon 
the pavement in front of them. 

Mr. Kling made no attempt to brush it off, and 
when the deacon and Mr. Bricker came into the 
vestibule they found him standing there, looking 
very disconsolate. 

“You know,” he said, looking down at his for- 
lorn and faded slippers, “you told me to put my 
boots in the closet under the gallery-stairs. I did 
so when I came here in the morning, and now 
they are gone.” 


“Gone!” exclaimed Mr. Bricker and the deacon. 
“Gone!” said Mr. Kling, as he led them to the 





closet and opened the door. 


some of whose dying eyes she had closed, loved | here.” 
her with a love born of gratitude. The children | Mr. Bricker struck a match, for the closet was 


“T put them right in 


dark ; and then he looked carefully all around the 
interior. ‘Somebody must have stolen them,” he 
said. 

“Did you lock the door ?” asked the deacon. 
| ‘No, sir; I never dreamed anybody would go 
looking in there after my boots. How am I to get 
home in all this snow ?”’ 

“Tt is too bad,” said Mr. Bricker. 

‘You stay here,” remarked the deacon, ‘‘and 
I’ll send you ’round a pair of arctic overshoes.” 

‘‘And we’ll pay you the price of another pair of 
boots,” said Mr. Bricker, who was well-known as 
a generous, “free-handed” man. 

“Certainly,” rejoined the deacon, “there is my 
contribution.” 

Mr. Bricker and the deacon then went away. 
Could it have been the satisfaction caused by the 
promise of a new pair of boots that impelled Mr. 
Kling to smile, as he locked the front door behind 
| the two men? Was it the hope that he might still 
| discover the missing boots that enticed him into 

the closet, where he lighted a candle and shut the 

door from the inside ? 
| Mr. Kling wore his new boots on the following 
Sunday. They creaked far more harshly than the 
old ones. The age of the latter had subdued and 
softened their tones. The new ones were loud, 
stridulous, and, to Mr. Bricker and the deacon, 
| peculiarly exasperating. Even the minister stopped 





2 . sos | 
once, for a moment, as Mr. Kling walked noisily 


up the aisle; and everybody noticed that he went 
up the aisle an unusual number of times. 

“You will really have to stop wearing those 
boots in church,” said Deacon Stammers to the 
sexton, after service. “I would as lief have a man 
beating a drum in the pew behind me.” 

‘Those are the new ones, are they ?” asked Mr. 
Bricker. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, put them away next Sunday and try 
your slippers again.” 

“I’m afraid they’ll be stolen,” said the sexton. 

“Lock the closet-door,” replied the deacon. 
“*You lock the door carefully and we will guaran- 
tee you against loss.” 

‘My slippers are so old and shabby, too,” said 
the sexton, “‘that I am ashamed to”’ 

“Never mind,” remarked Mr. Bricker. “Get 
yourself a new pair at my expense. Here’s the 
money. Get good ones.” 

“Much obliged to you, sir,” responded Mr. 
Kling, manifestly pleased at his good fortune. 

Next Sunday Mr. Kling appeared in church 
wearing his new slippers, and as by this time the 
congregation had learned something of the ar- 


, 





with which Mr. Kling skimmed about from pew 
to pew and up one aisle and down the other. 

Mr. Bricker felt that, in about one Sunday more, 
when the noiselessness of Mr. Kling’s movements 
had lost its novelty, he would be able thoroughly 
to enjoy the exercises of the sanctuary. 

Upon emerging from the aisle into the vestibule 
when church was over, Mr. Bricker and the dea- 
con found Mr. Kling standing with his hand upon 
the door of the closet under the gallery, looking 
as if he was going to cry. 

‘‘What’s the matter now ?” asked Mr. Bricker. 

“Gone! gone again! The new ones you bought 
for me have been stolen. I put them right in here 
on this candle-box.” 

“Why didn’t you lock the door, as I told you ?” 
inquired the deacon, rather angrily. 
| *} did lock it. Here’s the key. I carried it in 
my vest-pocket all through church-time.” 

“Are you right sure you locked it?’ demanded 
Mr. Bricker. 

‘Positively certain. Dr. Jones will tell you so. 
He was talking to me when I turned the key.” 
“This is a very extraordinary occurrence,” 

served Mr. Bricker. 

“Very extraordinary,” responded Deacon Stam- 
mers. “I hardly know how to account for it.” 
| ‘Somebody must have picked the lock,” re- 
{marked Mr. Bricker. ‘‘We shall have to set a 
watch to catch the rascal who is doing this thiev- 
ing. Ill look out for him myself next Sunday.” 

“JTt’s hard upon a poor man like me,” said Mr. 
Kling, ruefully. ‘I can’t afford to be buying boots 
every week.” ‘ 

“Certainly not,” remarked the deacon, fumbling 
| for his pocket-book. ‘Mr. Bricker and I will pay 
| for another pair. You put them in the closet again 
}next Sunday, and Mr. Bricker will keep a look- 
} out.” 
| Mr. Bricker did not enjoy the services upon the 

succeeding Sunday. While the congregation filled 
| the pews, and while the sexton fled hither and 
| thither with the faintest of footfalls. Mr. Bricker 
| stood by the door opening into the vestibule from 
the aisle, and through a crack, kept his eye upon 
the door of the closet under the gallery stairs. 
Several times he came near falling asleep; but 
when church was over, he said to the deacon and 
the sexton,— 

“Well, they are all right this time, for certain. 
| Nobody went near the closet.” 
| «I'm very glad,” remarked Mr. Kling, “because 
I was beginning to be worried about the matter. 





| 


ob- 





come to church to steal my boots.” 


sexton arrested their attention. 
‘“‘What's the matter ?”” demanded the deacon. 
‘“Why—well—why—why, 





rangements about the sexton’s boots, there was a | 
general feeling of satisfaction at the silent celerity | 


It seemed so strange that any one should want to 


1 declare, they’re 


gone again!” said Mr. as if he 
were ready to faint. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mr. Bricker. 

“They’re not here, anyhow,” said Mr. Kling. 

“Let me look,” said the deacon, pushing the sex- 
ton impatiently aside. 

“No,” he said, after examining the closet care- 
fully, “there are no boots in there, that’s certain.” 

“You saw me put them in, didn’t you, Mr. 
Bricker ?” 

“Yes, and I saw you lock the door; and I am 
ready to make an affidavit that it was not unlocked 
during service.” 

“It is very mysterious,” said the deacon. ‘Let 
us make a thorough examination of the closet.” 

Se Mr. Kling took a candle from the box on 
which the boots had been placed, and lit it. 

“There is not a loose board in the floor,” said 
Mr. Bricker, kneeling down and pounding on the 
boards with his fist. 

“And certainly the walls are solid,” added Mr. 
Kling, as he moved the candle slowly about. 

“I never could have believed such a thing possi- 
ble!” exclaimed the deacon. 

“The matter will have to be investigated,” re- 
plied Mr. Bricker. ‘I shall relate all the circum- 
stances before the Standing Committee of the 
church on Thursday night, and have a committee 
| appointed to inquire into it.” 

‘And I will have to walk home in my slippers 
through the wet,” said Mr. Kling, sadly. 

“You can get another pair of boots with this 
bank-note,” remarked Deacon Stammers. “But I 
hope they will be the last. It is getting to be an 
expensive business.” 

The Standing Committee, after discussing the 
subject thoroughly, appointed a committee of 
three, with Mr. Bricker as chairman, to devise a 
plan for solving the mystery. 

On the next Sunday the Committee came to 
church early. They stood by Mr. Kling while he 
removed his boots. They saw him put them upon 
the floor of the closet. Then Mr. Bricker, with 
his own hands, locked the door, and Mr. Bricker 
himself put the key in his pocket. He then secret- 
ed himself behind the front door, where he could 
see the closet door; Mr. Dingus, of the Commit- 
| tee, went to the landing on the gallery stairs, 
| where he could overlook the closet, and Mr. Wurts 
| stood out on the front pavement to observe if any 
person of suspicious appearance should enter the 
church, or emerge from it with a bundle under his 
| arm. 

Mr. Kling was as active as ever in the perform- 
| ance of his functions upon that day, and perhaps 
he was a trifle embarrassed by the consciousness 
that he was in some degree an object of curiosity 
on the part of the congregation. 

‘*Well,” said Deacon Stammers, to the Commit- 
tee, as he came out after church, ‘thas anything 
happened ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Bricker. 
near the closet.” 

‘And the boots are in there,” said Mr. Dingus. 
| I’m so sure of it, Kling, that I’ll promise to give 
you another pair if they’re not.” 

“That is a little bit rash,” said the deacon; ‘but 
I’m much obliged to you for taking the risks off of 
my hands.” 

“Risks!” exclaimed Mr. Dingus. “Pshaw! I’m 
just as certain those boots are in there as that I’m 
| standing here.” 
| “Let us see,” said Mr. Bricker, taking the key 

from bis pocket and unlocking the door. 
| ‘Didn’t I tell you so?” exclaimed Mr. Dingus, 
pushing forward. ‘*Why—hello! Why, the boots 
| have disappeared !” 

“Gone again!’ said the deacon. 
cisely what I expected.” 

“Well, that beats anything I ever heard of!” re- 
marked Mr. Dingus. 

‘I don’t believe in spirits,” said Mr. Kling, look- 
ing white and scared, “but I’m beginning to think 
this church must be haunted.” 

‘Nonsense !”" said the deacon. ‘*A ghost doesn’t 
want boots, particularly boots that creak.” 

“It’s enough, though,” said Mr. Dingus, “to 
| make a man nervous.” 
| And I hate like everything to have you pay for 
| another pair for me,” said Mr. Kling, looking 
| very downcast. 

“Oh ves,” said Mr. Dingus. ‘Of course; I for- 
got. It’s rather hard, but I made the promise and 
I'll stick to it. Here’s the money.” 

‘We shall have to take more decisive measures 
with regard to this matter,” said Deacon Stammers 
to Mr. Bricker, as they walked home. “It has 
gone just about far enough.” 

After talking the matter over with several of the 
prominent men of the church, Deacon Stammers 
went down to the police headquarters and engaged 
the services of a skilled detective. 

When Sunday came again, Mr. Simpson, the de- 
tective, was there, and Mr. Kling deposited his 
new boots in the closet as usual. Deacon Stam- 
| mers stood by and saw him do it, and when Mr. 
| Kling, in his slippers, had disappeared into the 
| church, the deacon showed the closet to the detec- 
tive, and let him select his own post of observation. 

After service a large part of the congregation 
pressed as near as possible to the closet, while 
Mr. Kling, with a trembling hand, turned the key 


Kling, looking 





| 


“Nobody has gone 





“That is pre- 
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So Mr. Kling kicked off his slippers as he un-| in the lock. 
locked the door, and the deacon and Mr. Bricker 
were about to go, when an exclamation from the 


“Well, have they disappeared ?” demanded Dea- 
con Stammers, as the door swung open. 
“No,” said Mr. Bricker, “they are still here.” 
sigh of satisfaction was breathed by the 
d, 
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“The spell is | 

Next Sunday after church Mr. Kling’s boots 
were inissing again! 

When Mr. Kling discovered the fact, he turned 
almost white, and sat down upon the stairs leading 
to the gallery. Deacon Stammers was so much 
vexed that he could hardly trust himself to speak. 
Mr. Bricker was just about to make a remark 
about the occurrence, when a scuffle was heard 
upon the stairs in the cellar-way. 

“Somebody is in the cellar!’ exclaimed Dea- 
con Stammers 

“Let’s see who it is,” rejoined Mr. Bricker and 
Mr. Dingus. Before they could reach the door 
opening to the cellar, it was flung open and Mr. 
Simpson, the detective, who had been secreted in 
the cellar, appeared. With one hand he was drag- 
ging a boy by the collar, while in his other hand 
he carried a pair of new boots. 

“Here is the thief,” said Mr. Simpson, thrusting 
the boy forward. 

“Why, that is Kling’s boy! exclaimed Deacon 
Stammers. 

“And he has been stealing for his father!” re- 
joined Mr. Simpson. ‘See here!” and the detec- 
tive stooped over in the closet and pulled up two 
loose boards in the floor. 

The deacon and Mr. Bricker turned to look at 
Kling. He had fainted, and was lying unconscious 
upon the gallery stairs. 

Kling and the boy were both arrested,—the lat- 
ter, on account of his youth, being only retained 
as a witness in the case. And as no bail could be 
obtained they were both thrown into jail, and in 
due time Kling was convicted and sentenced. 

The sexton who succeeded Mr. Kling was in- 
formed at the outset, that on no condition would 
he be allowed to wear squeaky shoes. And Sun- 
day after Sunday he stole about the aisles in si- 
lence, and he always found the dark closet a sate 
receptacle for hat and coat, and even shoes. 


” 
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For the Companion. 


AN IVORY-HUNT IN SALANGORE. 
By William T. Hornaday. 

The events here described took place in the territory 
of Salangore, a small native State near the lower end 
of the Malay Peninsula, visited by the writer a few 
years since for the purpose of making natural history 
collections. 

Landing at Klang, the capital, I was met by my 
friend Mr. Syers, the ofticer in charge of the police 
and military department of the territory, a young Eng- 
lishman scarcely out of his boyhood. 

We immediately planned a trip into the interior after 
elephants, rhinoceroses and wild cattle, for which he 
soon obtained from the Sultan a fortnight’s leave. In 
a very few hours we packed up our rifles and ammuni- 
tion, eatables and hunting gear, and attended by our 
two servants and three Malay policemen, set out for 
the interior jungles. 

We went by boat up the Klang River for a number | 
of miles, and then landed and marched for a day | 
through the grandest forest I saw anywhere in the | 
East Indies. | 

But the undergrowth! In many tracts it was so | 
thick and thorny that it was a wonder how even a cat 
could creep through it. At length, however, as we | 
neared our destination, and entered the borders of | 
what was soon to be our hunting-ground, the forest 
became more open and the undergrowth less dense; 
and the end of our toilsome day’s march brought us 
ealled Battu, 
on the bank of a small river in the heart of the best 
game district in the territory. 


to a little Malay hamlet of four houses, 


of the village 
away; but his wife very obligingly had nearly all her | 
goods moved out of their house in order that the dwell- 
ing might be given up entirely to our use during our 
stay 

Like nearly all Malay houses, it was built on posts | 
about five feet from the ground, and the floor was of 
bamboo slats. 


The orang kaya (head man) was 


Being well accustomed to roughing it, 
both indoors and out, we took immediate possession 
and proceeded to make ourselves comfortable. 

The first day after our arrival we spent in reconnoi- 
In the heavy 
East Indian forests no white man, no matter 


tring the forest and looking up trackers. 
how ex- 
pert in woodcraft he may be, ever goes out on a long 
hunt without taking with him one or two natives of the 
locality to show him the nearest way home when the 
chase is over, and also to assist in finding game. 

This time we found good guides by a mere accident. 
While out that day with a Malay tracker, looking 
through a bit of very lofty forest for elephant or rbi- 
noceros spoor, we came very unexpectedly, in the most 
remote part of the jungle, upon a strange-looking hab- 
itation and a very queer family of people. 

The structure could not be called a house, for it had 
only a floor and a roof, and was simply an elevated 
platform of poles, about eight feet square, lashed with 
bark between the trunks of four trees which stood 
conveniently together. A rude ladder led up to the | 
platform, which was some ten feet above the ground. 


It was the strangest human habitation we had ever 


seen. Our Malay guide exclaimed,— 

*‘Jackoons, Tuan!” 

The Jackoons, or Jackuns, are natives who inhabit 
the remote forests of the peninsula, mildly resisting | 
all attempts to civilize them, preferring to live and | 
wander about like wild animals. They have no fire- | 
arms, and build their nests—they can scarcely be called | 
houses—high up out of reach of the wild beasts, and | 
live upon the vegetable products of the jungle, with 
such game as they can kill with their swmpitaus, or 
long blow-pipes, and poisoned arrows. 


chatting with them very agreeably. Yes, they said, 
there were plenty of elephants roaming about; they 
saw some nearly every day. Yes, they would go with 
us to find them whenever wanted. 

The next morning about daybreak, as we were doz- 


| 
| 
We approached the Jackoons civilly, and were soon | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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was the sweetest trumpeting | ever heard. We were 
fairly electrified. 

“Elephants !” we exclaimed, in the same breath, 
and sprang out of our hammocks to dress in haste. 
Never was a reveillé responded to more quickly. 

We swallowed our coffee, albeit rather hastily, and a 
substantial breakfast of solid food, buckled on our 
hunting gear, and mustered the men. The Jackoons 
were not there as yet, but no matter; we felt that we 
could do the tracking ourselves on that occasion. Or- 
ders were left that when the Jackoons came they might 
proceed to track us, and if they caught up in time to 
do us any good, so much the better. 

My friend Syers was a keen sportsman and a better 
shot than I. But up to that time he had never hunted 
elephants, and knew but little of their habits. I was 
fresh from the jungles of Southern India, where I had 
spent several weeks in elephant-hunting; and I felt 
quite competent to track up a herd under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, 

To our surprise it took us nearly an hour to find the 
trail, and it looked to be two or three hours old at the 
point where we finally fell in with it. 
had lost our bearings. There was, however, nothing 
to be done but to follow up the spoor from where we 
found it. Our party numbered six persons in all. Syers 
antl myself, his Malay gun-bearer, Yahop, and my man 


Francis, and two native policemen armed with Sneider 


rifles. 
The'trail we were following led us through thick for- 


est for a time, but very soon 
tract 
there were a number of large 
durion trees. The fruit was just 
then in season, and the natives 
were exerting themselves to 
gather it as fast as it ripened. 
Under one of the largest trees 
we came suddenly upon an ex- 
cited group of Malays round the ruins of a small hut, 


entered a clearer where 


| which had been torn to pieces just before daybreak 


by the very elephants we were chasing. They hailed 
our warlike appearance with delight, and begged us to 
kill as many as possible of the rascally elephants. 


The men were watching under the durion trees day 


and night, so as to pick up the fruit as fast as it fell, | 


before it could be devoured by the wild hogs and other 
animals. 

But we did not stop long with the Malays, for a man 
who would overtake an elephant must stick to busi- 
ness. Within the next hour the trail led us up and 
down through the more open jungle, four times across 


| the little river and along its pebbly banks for some dis- 


tance. 
At one place where the elephants had crossed a piece 
of very soft ground in the marsh, dispersing as they 


did so, the mud was fairly honeycombed with deep | 


round holes where their huge feet had sunk. We 
measured one hole and found it was fourteen inches 
across and a foot deep. 

Soon after we came to a place where the ground was 
hard, dry and rather bare; and to make matters worse, 
the trail we were following got mixed up with a lot of 
older spoor, made by a herd which had previously fled 
there, and in a short time became so confused that we 
lost it entirely. 

Dispersing we searched carefully, scrutinizing every 
broken twig and blade of grass, but the longer we 
looked the more completely we were at fault. 
dozen trails led away from the place, but every one of 
them appeared to be old. The delay was very annoy- 
ing, but apparently there was no help for it. 

Nearly an hour was lost trying to follow our trail 
across that stretch of hard ground; but at last we 
found where our berd had marched off into the more 
grassy jungle on an old trail for some distance. At 
this juncture up came the Jackoons. 

*You vagabonds!”’ exclaimed Syers, in the Malay 
language, ‘“‘why didn’t you come an hour ago and save 
us all this trouble?” 

“The white gentlemen walked so fast we thought we 
would never come up with them!” they answered, 
very frankly. 

The Jackoons now took the lead and we went on. 
The trail now led straight away for a tract of low, 
swampy forest; and the jungle soon changed its char- 
acter entirely. We had previously gone through dry 
jungle; but as we entered a wide, level tract between 
two hills we saw that we had more difficult ground 
ahead. An expanse of swamp lay before us, and 
strangely enough, the farther we got into it the thinner 
became the undergrowth. 

Presently we came to a big round track in the mud, 


ing comfortably in our hammocks, our sleepy ears | over the edge of which the water was running ina tiny 
were suddenly saluted by a clear note like a ringing | stream, and the track was only half full! Our old 


bugle-call from the thick jungle, half a mile away. 


It | 


Jackoon indicated by a lively gesture that we were al- 





Evidently we | 
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| most up with the game, and our pulses quickened very 
perceptibly. 

Half a mile further on we were wading through” 
| mud and water a foot deep, except when the trail 
renege a bit of solid ground. Here the underbrush 
| had disappeared almost entirely, and in its stead we 
| found uprooted trees, decayed tree-trunks, dead 
| branches and surface-roots to impede our progress; 
while to avoid making a noise in the water, which oc- 
| casionally came nearly up to our knees, our progress 
| became painfully slow. 

“There they are, boys !” 
| in a thrilling whisper. 
| The old Jackoon ahead of us had stopped suddenly ; 
jeWith his parong he pointed across the swamp. A hun- 
dred yards off, across the tangle of fallen tree-trunks, 
gnarled roots and dead branches, we plainly saw the 
| massive dark-gray forms of nine wild elephants. How 
| their tall backs loomed up above the bushes! They 
were standing in the water, leisurely browsing upon 
| the juicy plants which grew here and there, all uncon- 
| scious of our presence. 
| It was a fearful place for an attack upon the herd; 
| for in case of a charge there could be no quick dodging 
In the thick forests of the East Indies, 
| the hunter who would kill an elephant must boldly 
steal up to within fifteen paces of its head, and by a 
ve 





Syers suddenly exclaimed 


| behind trees. 


y careful shot send a bullet into its brain; other- 








| wise the animal is almost certain to escape, or kill his 
hunter. 


HUNT IN SALANGORE. 


| ment, with our lives, against the mightiest of the giants 
before us. But meantime, while Syers and myself 
were making ready, our trackers and Malays had qui- 

| etly fallen back and concealed themselves; and each of 

| the Jackoons had climbed a tree. 

| We quickly looked over the herd, picked out the 

| largest ‘“‘tusker,”’ who by good fortune happened to be 


But we were quite ready to back our skill and judg 


one of those nearest us, and agreed upon the best way 
It seemed like an utter impossibili- 
ty for us to get near enough for a sure shot through 
that open swamp; but taking advantage of the tree- 
trunks and crouching low, we began stealing forward. 
In spite of our caution, every now and then a stick 
would snap, and our feet would create a noisy disturb- 
ance in the water. Syers, eager and excited, took the 
lead, while I followed close upon his heels. 

The elephant we had singled out was feeding quiet 
ly; and we approached him part way under cover of 
a large tree-trunk, beyond which he was standing. 


to approach him. 


Nearer and nearer we crept. 

At last Syers reached the tree, stepped upon a little 
patch of bare ground at its root and cocked both bar- 
rels of his rifle. ‘The ‘‘tusker’s” body was in full view 
forty yards away, but his head was partly hidden by 

the upturned root of a fallen tree. My friend threw 
| his rifle up to his cheek, and with a look that meant 
business, was glancing along the barrels, when I hur- 


riedly whispered in bis ear, ‘*‘ Not yet! 
“T can hit him from here well enough!” he whis- 


> 


not yet 





| pered, excitedly. 
“But you couldn’t possibly kill him,” I said. 
must get up to that root by his head before we fire. 


| “We 
| With every nerve strained to highest tension, we 
| 
| 
| 
| 


” 


crept out toward the upturned root, fairly crouching 
into the water, and after a few moments of breathless 
suspense and anxiety were behind it—within fifteen 
paces of our elephant! 


| It was surprising that be had neither heard nor 


scented us. But the old giant stood totally unconscious 
of our presence until we both stepped suddenly from 
our cover, aimed quickly at his temple and fired to- 
gether. The great beast gave a tremendous start as 


with a thrilling scream, and wheeled toward us. 

Not a second was to be lost. Before he had time to 
make a single step toward us, we aimed for the fatal 
spot over the eye and fired our remaining barrels. 
Down went the ponderous head, the legs gave way, and 
the grand old tusker came down with a dull plash. 

Instantly we snatched the empty shells from our ri- 
fles, shoved in fresh cartridges and came to a ‘“‘ready.” 
It was well we did so; for a moment later the tough 
old pachyderm began to struggle violently to regain his 
feet. Choosing our positions quickly, but carefully, 
we fired again for the brain, and this time one, if not 
both, of our bullets struck the vital spot. With a con- 


the bullets crashed into his skull, threw his trunk aloft | 
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vulsive shudder and a deep groan the huge creature 
settled back quietly upon the ground, moved his trunk 
feebly for a moment, fetched a deep sigh and expired. 

At the sound of our first shots all the other elephants 
of the herd made a grand rush in the opposite direc- 
tion, and went crashing and tearing wildly through the 
swamp till they all got together, after which they in- 
stantly made off as fast as they could go. 

Our native friends now came running forward all 
a-grin with satisfaction at our success; and when they 
had fairly surrounded the fallen giant, their exclama- 
tions of surprise were loud and fervent. The elephant 
was certainly a large one, measuring eight feet four 
inches at the shoulders, which would indicate a weight 
of not less than six thousand pounds. 

or 
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POST-HASTE THROUGH SIBERIA. 
By John P. Jackson. 


CONCLUDING 


PAPER. 

Next morning Melville led us to Simowyelak, the 
Tonguse village where he and the crew of the Jean- 
nette’s whale-boat had lived for thirty-five days in a 
hut similar to that occupied by the convict. 

Two days afterward I had driven over the Delta, a 
distance of about a hundred miles, and stood on the 
It 
The dogs were 


bluff where DeLong and his companions perished. 
was eight at night when I[ arrived. 
tired out, and I let them yest on the frozen surface of 
the river while I went to look at the place made so sad- 
ly memorable to America. 

The Lena is there ten 
or twelve miles wide, and the great rock island of Stol 
bourg, the true mouth of the 
about twenty miles away to the south-west. 


A bleak, desolate spot it was. 
pointing out Lena, is 
There be- 
neath the high bluff, drifted half-way up with snow, 
the bodies of the sufferers had There in 
the deserted scow, which rested high up beneath the 
bluff, Alexey, the Indian hunter, had died, and with 
him the last hope of food. 


been found. 


Five hundred yards further on there were the pieces 
of drift-wood still sticking out of the suow, whereon 
Alexey’s rifle had been suspended, and which marked 
the snow-greves of so many of the men of the Jean 
vette. Then I ascended to the top of the bluff, and the 
Tonguse pointed out the remains of a camp-fire and 
Then | knew that L stood on the 
spot where Captain DeLong, Dr. Ambler and the Chi 
nese cook, Ah Sam, perished. 

A few hundred yards further, on the top of the bluff, 
were the remains of their last signal-tire. 


said, ** Kapitain !’ 


Near where 
to the 
On this the two officers had sat, while Ah 
Sam prepared their last decoction of the Arctic willow. 


DeLong had died was a large drift-log close 


embers. 


There, too, I sat as the natives built a fire and prepared 
for my 
thoughts of the unfortunate me: when they sat there 
five months before. 


tea party, and I could almost imagine the 


They gazed anxiously across the broad frozen sur- 
face of the Lena towards the island of Stolbourg, hop 
ing to see assistance coming to them, for that way the 
two sailors, Neros and Nindermann, had gone, and 
there they should return. Night after night their sig 
nal-fire had been lighted ; and how anxiously they must 
have looked across at the opposite mountains and 
watched for an answering blaze; and doubtless before 
they finally laid themselves down by the fire that 
night their last look was towards the great rock island, 
in the vain hope that was never to be fulfilled. 

I descended to the surface of the river. There where 
the captain died I saw the tracks of three deer which 
had gone northward only a few hours before. It was 
midnight, almost as light as day, for it was May, and I 
drove then to the west, to visit the mountain on which 
Captain DeLong and his companions had been en- 
tombed. 

It is the last mountain-sentinel, as it were, of the 
range that encloses the Lena, on either side, all along 
its course from its commencement near Irkutsk, and 
overlooks many square miles of the inhospitable region 
of the Delta. 
it seemed to me that no better place could have been 
chosen for the tomb and the huge cross that surmounts 
t. 

It was a beautiful winter’s morning as [ approached 


It is about four hundred feet high, and 


the mountain whose summit was fora long time hidden 
by a dense mist, which was dissipated when the sun 
came out. At the foot of the mountain were two rude 
fox-traps, just such as DeLong had seen so often dur- 
ing his weary wanderings, and on the presence of 
which he based the hope that the party would eventu- 
On top it was bleak and 
bare, swept clear of snow by the terrible gales that so 


ally come across natives. 


frequently arise in the north. 

Fate seems to have been against DeLong from the 
start. He landed at the great 
Lena, and had he followed it, he would have come out 
all right. 
ed the native village of North Bulun is situated, yet he 
did not know of its existence. 
huts he visited only a week before, and natives saw 
the footprints of the party only two days after they 
had left the first shelter-huts, twelve miles from the 
shore. The party passed by within ten miles of a hut 
containing the carcases of eighteen reindeer, which had 


northern mouth of the 
Twenty miles to the west of where he land- 


Natives had been in the 


been put there by the natives to keep until they could 
transport them on their sledges to their huts. And on 
the Ist of October, when DeLong crossed the Lena to 
its western bank, he would have been all right if he 
had kept on; but he thought the river went too far to 
the westward, and so unfortunately crossed the river 
again to follow a frozen stream that finally seemed to 
disappear altogether, and led him into that labyrinth 
from which he could not escape. 

One great mistake DeLong made was in not bringing 
the short guns along when the Jeannette went down. 
Did he imagine that the only game in Siberia was the 
reindeer, the bear and the wolf? 
you will find many entries, ‘Ptarmigan tracks plenti- 
ful.” 
around him, and yet Alexey only brought in six or 
seven during the march on the Delta, and these he bad 
shot with his Remington rifle. If he had had a shot- 
gun, he could have supplied food enough for the party 
till they arrived at a settlement. 

In my wanderings on the Delta I came across many 
coveys of these birds, and I seldom got less than a 
fourth of the number started. They are easily ap- 
proached, and when once shot at they do not fly far, 
and then can be approached again, until you yourself 


If you read his notes 


There were hundreds of these delicious birds all 
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are weary of following them through the snow. 
If you shoot the female bird first, the male refuses 
to desert his consort, but waits close to her, won- 
dering what has happened, until he falls a victim 
to his devotion. 

Poor Alexey! Day after day he followed these 
coveys, and wore out his life in faithful service to 
his white companions. And he was the first of 
the stray men to die. How easily he could have 
fived had he chosen to keep even the three last 
ptarmigan for himself! But he brought in the 
game faithfully. And when he died, DeLong 
cared tenderly for the body ; the stars and stripes 
were placed reverently over it, and the flag 
never covered in death a nobler character. 

Then I followed the course of the Lena 
River southward, on the track taken by the 
two sailors, Neros and Nindermann, on their 
marvellous walk from death to life, a distance 
of at least a hundred and fifteen 
miles, and though my homeward 
journey had now commenced, 
my difficulties in getting along 
seemed to grow. 


POST-HASTE THROUGH 


SIBERIA, 


The dogs were very tired, and could scarcely go | 
over four miles an hour. Very different animals 
they were from the ones that had started out from | 
Simowyelak, eager for work, and making eight | 
miles an hour for six or seven hours of the day. | 
Now they went along with “six-o’clock tails,” as we | 
used to call them. In the early morning, when 
the dogs were fresh, they would start out with tails 
at an angle of forty-five degrees; at noon the tail | 
would be about on a level with the rest of the 
body, but toward night they would be drooping 
straight down in a most pitiable fashion. 

As if to prevent our homeward progress, a ter- 
rific storm arose, which frequently enveloped us in 
such masses of drifting snow that we could not see | 
ten yards betore us, and the sleds in front seemed | 
like faint shadows moving through a misty veil. 
But by dint of much shouting the drivers got us as 
far as Kumak Surka, where we spent the night. 

While continuing the journey next morning the 
dogs started off at a fine pace, double the speed 
at which we had previously been moving. I im- 
agined at first that they were rejoicing, like my- 
self, at the change in the weather—which had 
cleared. They kept up this speed for at least fif- 
teen or twenty miles, when the cause of their en- 
ergy was apparent in a team of reindeer ahead of 
us, guarded by a number of Tonguse who were 
armed with thick sticks, waiting to let us pass and 
ready to defend the deer should the dogs make an 
attack. 

Our weary animals had struck the scent of the 
deer, and had hurried along on the chase, forget- 
ting their burdens completely in their excitement. 
But a conflict was avoided by our yemschiks mak- 
ing a wide circuit round the deer, much to the dis- 
may of our wolfish friends. 

And then how slowly we went! 


We had made 
a splendid run at the rate of eight or nine miles an 
hour, and now the brutes could not go more than 
three or four, and even at that would stop dead on 
coming across the slightest obstacle. 

That night the deer overtook us on the road, 
while we were having supper at the house of an 
exile, and the battle which had been avoided in 
the morning commenced in earnest. 

The exile’s house on the Lena is situated on the 
eastern side of the river, half-way up the steep 
and sparsely-wooded mountain. The dogs were 
stopped; the drivers planted their sharp-pointed 
stakes in the ground and fastened the teams to 
them, and then led the way to the house. 

But while we were having tea, and the Yakuts 
and Tonguse were eating their meal in the other 
room of the hut, a tragedy was being enacted down 
below us on the river’s bed that cost me a consider- 
able sum of money, and eight deer their lives. 

The deer which we had passed earlier in the day, 
and had caused our teams a temporary excitement, 
had followed us, and had arrived at the point op- 
posite the exile’s house. Seeing the dogs, the Ton- 
guse had taken their deer down the opposite side 
of the river, three-quarters of a mile away. But 
the precaution was of no avail. The dogs, seven- 
ty-five in number, scented and saw the game, and 
pulling furiously at the stakes, four teams succeed- 
ed in getting loose, and dashed with sleds and 
baggage at a furious rate across the river, ail 
jumping at and on the deer in a confused mass. 

We saw nothing of the attack, but we heard the | 


shouts of the Tonguse deer-drivers and hastened 
| down to the river in time to witness a revolting 
| sight. The dogs, their coats covered with blood, 
| had already worried the deer, all of which were 
| dying, and it was only when a number of the fe- 
| rocious brutes had been beaten half-dead with thick 
| clubs, that they could be driven from their victims. 

About the middle of August I reached Moscow, 


























having left that city in the 
middle of January. In the 
meantime I had travelled over 
six thousand miles in sleds 
drawn by horses, reindeer and 
dogs, a thousand miles on 
horseback over the tundras and through the forests 


|of Northern Siberia, a thousand miles by tar- 


antass, and more than two thousand miles on 
Siberian rivers. 





TRUST. 


I cannot see with my small, human sight, 

Why God should lead this way or that for me; 

I only know He saith, “Child, follow me;” 
But I can trust. 

I know not why the path should be at times 

So straitly and so strangely barred before; 

* only know God could keep wide the door 
But I can trust. 


a or ———— 
ANARCHISTS IN EUROPE. 
Europe, at the present moment, presents the ex- 
ternal aspect of profound peace. There does not 
seem to be so much as a ripple of serious discord 
between nation and nation. Even the restless races 





| of Southeastern Europe—the Turk, the Greek, the 


Bosnian, the Montenegrin—appear to have wearied 
for the while of their constant quarrels, and to 
have settled down into something like quiet. 

But if we look at the internal condition of the 
European States, we find nearly every one of them 
disturbed by dangerous commotions and unrest. 
Everywhere the spirit of anarchy and conspiracy 
seems to be at work. 

In Ireland assassination, secret plotting and 
dark outrage are goingon. In England dynamite 
blows up public buildings, and the great officers of 
state, in their persons and their homes, are protect- 
ed by detectives and guards. 

Anarchists are causing serious disturbance in 
France, where insurrection takes the form of vio- 
lent assaults upon capital and property. An out- 
break of the same type of fanatics has taken place 
in Andalusia, in Southern Spain, which threatens 
the lives of landlords and defies the power of the 
Government. 

Even little Belgium, free and prosperous, is not 
exempt from the pestilence of anarchist conspira- 
cy; while at Trieste, and in other parts of Aus- 
tria, similar disturbances have aroused the terror 
of the people. 

If we look north and east, we find in the Great 
Empire of Germany an organization of Socialists, 
so formidable as to render the Government itself 
insecure, and to constantly threaten the lives of 
the sovereign and his chief counsellors. 

In Russia so widespread and threatening is the 
conspiracy of the Nihilists, that the Czar has more 
than once postponed the ceremony of his corona- 
tion at Moscow, for fear that he may be killed by 
the conspirators if he thus ventures to expose him- 
self; while the other crowned heads of Europe 
prudently refuse to attend the coronation, and will 
send their envoys to represent them. 

These bands of anarchists in every locality seem 
bent on a work of pure destruction. They not 
only strike at royalty, nobility and capital, but 
are sworn enemies of religion, law and society as 
it now exists. In pursuit of their destructive ends 
they pause at no crime, shrink from no enormity, 
however hideous and cruel. 

Their very existence, however, and the power 
they possess to spread terror through the commu- 
nity, and to put even the Government in danger, 
show the presence of old and great political evils. 


| In really free States this spirit of anarchy does not 


long thrive. It prospers only on real grievances. 








It is the outgrowth of centuries of tyranny and 
oppression in the various States of Europe. 

This is seen by the character of the conspiracies 
in different countries. In Ireland they are directed 
against the landlords and the English officials ; 
because the landlord and official rule in Ireland 
has been despotic and crushing. But in France, 
where there is no land tyranny, anarchy aims at 
the arrogance and injustice of industrial capital. 

The cruelty of the land owners ot Andalusia calls 
down upon them the vengeance of the secret socie- 
ties; the great manufacturing monopolies of Bel- 
gium inspire a similar assault from secret plotting. 

Russia has asked the other powers to join with 
her in a general and organized effort to put down 
this restless and destructive spirit of anarchy, and 
they will probably accept her proposition. Then 
-we may see ensue a period of violent agitation, a 
bitter struggle between the spirits of disorder and 
overturning, and the rulers of the nations, in 
which the former will have the advantage of secre- 
cy, and the latter that of superior physical force. 

Americans may watch such a struggle calm- 
ly and without fear of danger to themselves; 
and should entertain the hope that it will result 
in the triumph, neither of kingly despotism nor 
of social anarchy, but of intelligent and settled 
liberty for the peoples of Europe. 

—+or— 
For the Companion. 
MY MOTHER’S PORTRAIT. 


You ask for her dear picture, that my hand 
Has not the skill to draw. 
A patient face 
Where pain and care and sorrow left their trace; 
Hair that is smoothed above the brow, a band 
Of shining silver,—angels in the land 
Of peace have such an aureole to grace 
Their foreheads; lips where one would place 
Only pure kisses; eyes that have command, 
Entreaty, love, mirth, pathos, rarely blent 
In their kind glances. 
Nay, I cannot paint 
Her portrait! for the soul that is so sweet 
Soars too far heavenward, as though *twere lent 
Only in part to earth. Picture a saint, 
And you will have her likeness then complete. 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 


—+or- 


THE GOLD TIDE. 

During every year from 1850 to 1879, inclusive, 
except the year 1861, more gold and silver was sent 
abroad than was imported. The excess of imports 
ranged from three millions to ninety-two millions, 
the latter figure having been reached during the 
war in the year 1864. 

But during the greater portion of this time the 
movement of gold differed very much from that 
of silver. Gold was used alone to settle our for- 
eign trade balances,—the amounts due by our 
merchants to the foreign banks in which foreign 
merchants had deposited their claims, or to the 
merchants themselves. 

Silver, on the other hand, was employed as mer- 
chandise, sold at so much an ounce; and as, up 
to 1878, it was not coined in any large amounts, 
the result of the movement on our domestic sup- 
ply of money was no more than if it had been so 
much copper or nickel. 

Moreover, since the restoration of the silver dol- 





lar to the coinage, we have had quite enough silver | 


for all wants; so that we may safely disregard 
that metal in considering the question of the mon- 
ey supply. It is an interesting fact that the pro- 
portion of silver coin to silver bullion, exported 
since the reissue of the silver dollar, has much di- 
minished. 

In the four years ended with the middle of 1878, 


we exported about fifty-nine million dollars’ worth | 


of silver bullion, and twenty-five millions in silver 
coin. During the succeeding four years we export- 
ed forty-two millions of bullion, and only three 
millions of coin. 

The reason is this. For foreign uses both silver 
and gold are worth the same, whether in the form 
of coin or bullion. But the nominal value of sil- 


ver coin at home is greater than its bullion value, | 


while gold is worth the same in either form. It is, 
therefore, natural that when silver is to be sent, it 
should be sent in the cheaper and more conven- 
ient form of bullion bars, while as to gold it makes 
no difference. 

Turning now to the gold movement, we find that 
there was a large excess of exports of that metal 
every year from 1864, when the Government first 
began making a distinction between the two met- 
als, until we began to prepare for resuming specie 
payments. The first important diminution in the 
outflow of gold occurred in the year 1876-77, when 
the net export dropped from twenty-six millions 
to less than a quarter of a million. 

The next year we imported more than four mil- 
lions more gold than we exported. In 1878-79, 
there was scarcely any movement of gold, the 
whole amount sent out of, and brought into, the 
country during the year, combined, having been 
less than ten millions; but the balance was in our 
favor. 

During the next two years,—those succeeding 
the resumption of specie payments,—we made an 
enormous gain in gold. It was seventy-two mil- 
lions the first year, and ninety-seven and a half 
millions the second year. This was the end of 
the great flood of gold. 

In the year 1881-82, the current was first retard- 
ed and then reversed. We exported almost as 
much gold as we received, the imports having been 
thirty-five millions and the exports thirty-three 
millions. Taking the year 1882 by itself, from 
January to December, we exported twenty-four 
millions more gold than we received from abroad. 

But that movement has now come to an end, 
and the tide is once more turned toward us. In 


the first two months of this year, the movement 
was a very light one in either direction; but in 
March gold began to flow toward this country, 
with a prospect that it may continue to come at in- 
tervals during the year. It will not have the force 
and volume of the tide of two or three years ago, 
but it will be important. 

The explanation is that we have once more be- 
gun sending our food, cotton and other merchan- 
dise abroad in large amounts, while we are buying 
less foreign goods than we did a short time ago. 

In speaking of the gold movement, we must al- 
ways remember that we are the largest producers of 
| that metal in the world. We can send to Europe 
| from thirty-five to forty millions without dimin- 
| ishing our supply. Thus it will be seen that, dur- 
| ing the last six years, there has not been a year in 
| which December did not find us with a larger 
| stock on hand than we had in the January before. 








ee 
GLADSTONE AS AN ETON BOY. 

Mr. Gladstone good-naturedly allowed himself to be 
interviewed recently as to his life at Eton, where he 
spent six years in preparation for Oxford. 

Eton must have been what the English calla “queer” 
school in those days—from 1821 to 1827. William E. 
Gladstone was twelve years of age when he and his 
two elder brothers, Thomas and Robertson, got down 
| from the coach in 1821 at the old Christopher Inn at 
| Eton, and walked across the street to their boarding- 


| 
| house. 





| 
| The two elder Gladstones were “old boys;’ so that 
William was not a stranger among the six hundred in- 
mates of the school. Their boarding-house being just 
opposite the inn, at which coaches and post-chaises 
were continually stopping, was not favorable to study, 
and still less so to good morals. It was easy for fags 
to dart across the street and bring back a bottle of 
| wine for a carouse, and often the elder boys, under 
pretence of seeing “friends from London,” 
dulge in potations in the inn itself. 
The tutor of William Gladstone was a clergyman of 
a type then not uncommon; a good scholar, an agreea- 
ble man, but excessively fond of all mundane pleasures. 
He and another master, with one or two of the elder 
boys, would go to London on a Saturday afternoon by 
post-chaise, attend the theatre in the evening, stay 
| over Sunday, and ride back to Eton (20 miles) in time 
for school on Monday morning. 


would in- 


On one of these ex- 
peditions the boys behaved so badly in the streets at 
night, that they were arrested and locked up. One of 
the roysterers was the son of the Lord Chancellor, by 
whose influence their release was procured. 

The boys received no education on the moral side. 
They lay in bed on Sunday mornings till ten o’clock, 
and got up in the wildest haste to get to chapel at half- 
past ten. A great number of them would enter it at 
the last stroke of the bell, rushing in pell-mell, laugh- 
ing, shoving, and making all possible noise. Noble- 
men’s sons and the members of the highest class sat 
in special seats raised above the rest, and the first time 
these boys occupied the distinguished places they dis- 
tributed packages of almonds and raisins, which were 
eaten during the service. 

The head-master, Dr. Keate, a Doctor of Divinity, 
was a capricious, violent, foolish man, who took pleas- 
ure in flogging. One Sunday at prayers, a boy acci- 
dentally knocked off William Gladstone’s hat. 

“Playing at cricket with your hat, eh?” roared the 
absurd little despot. 
| He was about to flog the future orator, when the 
victim succeeded in explaining to him the nature of the 
| mishap. 





‘*Well,” said the master, ‘‘I must flog somebody for 
| this. Find me the boy who gave you the nudge.” 

In spite of these demoralizing circumstances, there 
were a respectable number of boys who worked hard 
and behaved well. The majority were turbulent and 
gluttonous barbarians; but a few stuck close to their 
studies, kept themselves free from the vices of the 
school, and even resisted the temptation to prevaricate, 
which the senseless tyranny of the master daily cre- 
ated. 

In this honorable majority were the Gladstones, and 
particularly the youngest of the three brothers, who 
wert to Oxford so well prepared that, without exces- 
sive exertions, he graduated first in classics and first in 
mathematics, the ‘“‘double first” of bis year. 

Happily, Dr. Arnold has lived since that period, and 
partly through his influence, but chiefly through the 
general amelioration of morals and manners, the worst 
abuses of the great English schools have been abol- 
ished. 


——_oe— —— 
ETIQUETTE AT DINNER. 

A number of American physicians visited Great Brit- 
ain last winter, and were, it is stated, entertained at 
the house of a well-known esthete in Dublin. Near 
the close of the dinner, before the dessert was brought 
on the table, the door opened and a dog, a turtle and a 
stork were led in. The dog ran round the table and 
ate the crumbs, the turtle crept under it for the same 
purpose, and the stork extended its long neck between 
the guests, and ‘picked up those remaining on the 
cloth. 

“Now,” said the host, gravely, ‘that we have recog- 
nized the claims of our inferior brethren, we can go 
on with our repast.” 

The amazement of the guests was probably similar 
to that of the Western senator who, at the close of a 
dinner in an esthetic house in Washington lately, 
found instead of a finger-bowl by his plate, a Turkish 
slave standing at his back with an embroidered towel 
flung over his arm, and arare vase full of perfumed 
water and golden bow! in either hand. 

“Great Scott!” cried the senator, “I’m clean! I 
washed before I left the hotel!” and rising, he went 
away in high dudgeon, declaring he ‘“‘would like to know 
what they meant by asking him to the house to insult 
him.” 

Another new member at the dinner-table of a friend 
looked doubtfully at his finger-bow] and then raised it 
to his mouth. This host, without an instant’s pause, 
lifted his also and took a drink. There was not a smile 
on the face of a single guest, a fact (if it isa fact) which 
says much for the good breeding of Washington soci- 
ety. 

Nothing gives a young person unused to gay society 
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more anxiety than the nervous dread that he may be- 
tray his ignorance of some of the trivial rules of eti- 
quette which regulate it. He should, of course, for his 
own comfort and ease, try to inform himself on these 
little matters. But if he makes a mistake, it is not 
cause for unhappiness. He should remember that 
these fashions constantly change, and are as fantastic 
and petty as the whims of the asthetes; whereas the 
laws of good breeding, good sense and good temper 
never change, and are the same all over the world. If 
he be by their high standard a patrician in manners, 
his equals will recognize him, no matter which arm he 
offers to a lady, nor whether he eats ice-cream with a 
fork or spoon. 
—\———_++or—_——— 
TWO STYLES OF ELOQUENCE. ° 

The late Rev. Dr. Plumer was devoted to his work. 
He magnified his office, because he regarded it as the 
noblest vocation to which a man could be called. 
While pastor of a Presbyterian church in Richmond, 
Va., he addressed the State Legislature in opposition 
to a bill which it had been asked to make a law. He 
not only defeated the bill, but so impressed the mem- 
bers of the Legislature by his ability and eloquence, 
that they offered to elect him to the United States Sen- 
ate. 

“Gentlemen,” answered Dr. Plumer to the commit- 
tee which tendered him the office, “I thank you for the 
compliment; but I am engaged in a great work and I 
can’t come down.” 

He was once preaching in a village church, when the 
darkened sky foreboded a severe thunder-storm. The 
theme was trust in God. While the preacher was ut- 
tering an eloquent description of the Christian’s faith 
in the Heavenly Father, a thunder-clap shook the meet- 
ing-house and a flash of lightning illuminated the hori- 
zon. 

The people started; but the preacher, lowering his 
voice, calmly said, “Yea, he trusts Him though the 
earth quakes at the rolling of the thunders, and men 
cower at the flash of lightnings.” 

In an instant the audience recovered itself, and lis- 


The extremes of life meet—and there is but a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. Years ago a law- 
yer in a South-western town, whose eloquence was of 
the grandiloquent style, was arguing a case before the 
jury. While descanting upon the enormous frauds 
committed on his client by the other side, suddenly the 
court-house was rocked by an earthquake. 

Every sound was hushed and every cheek blanched 
with terror. As the vibrations ceased, the voice of the 
lawyer was heard in ringing tones,— 

“Yes, gentlemen, the very earth trembles with the 
enormity of their frauds!” 

He got the verdict. 

——————+~e ——————__<_——_. 


CLEARNESS IN WRITING. 

In a literary town in Pennsylvania there is a Brown- 
ing Club, formed to study and to glorify that poet. 

Some time ago, the club was brought to a stop by a 
certain quatrain, as by a blind alley; they could not 
penetrate its apparently profound meaning; they could 
not go on without penetrating it. In this emergency 
they wrote to a friend of Mr. Browning’s, who timid- 
ly approached the poet for a solution of the mystery. 
His report was, that after reading and rereading and 
poring over the passage, the bard exclaimed, ‘““When 
I wrote those lines I knew what they meant. ButI 
don’t now, I don’t now!” 

If the story be not true, it is well invented. 

“Ts that a wheelbarrow?” said one of Turner’s ad- 
mirers, pointing to a spot of red in his landscape. 

“Certainly not,” said another. “It isa woman. Am 
I not right, Mr. Turner?” 

“Now whether I intended a woman or a wheelbar- 
row, I cannot tell, gentlemen. Take which you please 
—which you please!” 

The great artist can (perhaps) afford to be vague in 
his effects, and to leave his blurred, uncertain touches 
to the imagination of his critics. But the man who 
would help the world by his idea must first make the 
idea clear to himself, and then transmit it to others as 
clear and sharply defined as if seen through brilliant 
sunlight. 

Horace Greeley, probably the most powerful writer 
on every-day topics whom this country has produced, 
and who certainly commanded a larger “following” of 
friends and enemies than any other political writer, 
used to say to his subordinates, ‘‘Find out first what 
you want to say, and then make it clear. Make it as 
clear as if the man you were -writing for had never 
heard of the subject before. Do not be afraid to re- 
peat, or to use common words. Use any words, repeat, 
hammer it in,—only make it clear.” There is as good 
a recipe for editorial writers as ever was given. 


—_———__+or— 


POSTAL NOTES. 

We have already mentioned the fact that by act of 
the late Congress the Postmaster-General is authorized 
to issue ‘“‘postal notes’—or money orders—for sums 
less than five dollars. These notes will be issued at, 
and redeemed by, all money-order post-offices. 

The object of these notes is to furnish something 
which represents money, that can be sent by mail when 
it is not worth while either to register a letter, or to 
take out a money order, and when the sum to be trans- 
mitted is not an even amount in dollars. 

For example; in sending subscriptions for the Com- 
panion these Postal Notes, which will cost but three 
cents each, will be the best available way to send mon- 
ey, although it will not have the security of the regis- 
tered letter or of the money order. 

The form of the Postal Notes has not yet been made 
public, but according to the law they are to be made 
payable at the post-offices to which they are sent, at 
any time less than three months from the date when 
they are purchased. If they are not presented within 
that time, they can be sent to Washington and reissued 
by the Postmaster-General. 

A great many people have regretted the redemption 
and disappearance of the old fractional currency, which 
was called in to be exchanged for silver coin in 1876. 
At the time when the exchange began, there was not 
far from forty million dollars of the fractional curren- 
cy in circulation. It is now nearly all redeemed,—that 
is, all that will ever be presented. 

The provision that the Postal Notes shall be present- 
ed for payment within three months will prevent their 








circulating as money. On the whole, the system bids 
fair to be one of great usefulness .o the people. 





wollen 
REFORMING ONE’S SELF. 

Archbishop Whately says that it is an impropriety 
of language to speak of reforming abuses, seeing that 
abuses may be remedied or extinguished, but not re- 
formed. The doctor does not cure the disease, he cures 
the patient by removing the disease. 

The archbishop’s comments on this verbal impropri- 
ety may suggest that he who speaks lightly of reform- 
ing his evil habits has not properly estimated the task 
before him. His vices are to be extinguished, his pas- 
sions subdued, and his heart reclaimed to virtue. 

An anecdote of the son of the famous Bishop Burnet, 
who wrote a “History of the English Reformation,” 
illustrates the point we would make. 

The son, while a youth, was of a wild and dissipated 
turn. One day, his father found him in a serious hu- 
mor. 

**What is the matter with you, Tom?” asked the bish- 
op; ‘‘what are you ruminating on?” 

“Ona greater work than your ‘History of the Reform- 
ation,’ ’’ answered Tom. 

“And what is that?”’ 

“The reformation of myself, father.” 

The son’s serious appreciation of the task resulted in 
his becoming a useful man anil a learned judge. 





———_—+or 


COMEDY OF ERRORS, 

Four brothers recently arranged at Liverpool a new 
Comedy of Errors, in which each played a prominent 
part. The comedy, which grew out of that fondness 
for joking so characteristic of Anglo-Saxons, is thus 
described by an English paper: 

There are two brothers who parted many years ago, 
when boys, one of them going to America to seek his 
fortune, and the other remaining in Liverpool to make 


t. 
They have both been eminently successful in this re- 
spect, and not long ago the brother in America deter- 


mined to visit the brother in England. 
| 
tened till the minister reverently said, ‘Let us pray!’’ | 


The time of the visit was settled by correspondence, 
and the American set sail. The Englishman is a notori- 
ous wag, and arranged that an acquaintance should 
meet the American as his brother, and conduct him to 
the hotel. 

The American, who was also a greag wag, on the trip 
decided to play exactly the same joke on his brother, 


| asking an acquaintance whom he had met on the ship 


to personate him for a few hours. 

The acquaintance entered into the spirit of the joke, 
and when the vessel arrived at Liverpool was found by 
—_ personator of the English brother and driven to the 

otel. 

The real American brother followed more leisurely, 
chuckling over his joke. In the meanwhile the Eng- 
lish brother had also gone to the hotel, bursting with 
merriment over his joke. 

It happened that the two real brothers met in the 
lobby of the hotel, and though they had been parted 
80 many years, they knew each other. 

At first, with blank amazement, they greeted each 
other; and then, as they explained their mutual jokes, 
laughed long and heartily. 

But the climax was yet to be reached. An explana- 
tion in regard. to the gentlemen who had personated 
them, and who were now, as they imagined, playing a 
huge joke on each other, showed that they also were 
brothers who had been separated from boyhood, but 
who did not know each other when they met. 

The first pair of brothers hurried yp to their parlor, 
and after the situation had been expl)ained all around, 
the comedy of errors was pleasantly ended by an old- 
fashioned English dinner. 





THE FORGIVING GENERAL. 

Boys are apt to think that a forgiving disposition is 
the mark of a milksop, but that to show resentment is 
an exhibition of manliness. The fact is, as an English 
writer affirms, “the brave only know how to forgive. 
Cowards have even fought, but a coward never for- 
gave.” An anecdote associated with the great Metho- 
dist, John Wesley, and Gen. Oglethorpe, the founder 
of Savannah, Ga., illustrates the writer’s meaning. 


Mr. Wesley and Gen. Oglethorpe sailed in the same 
ship to America. One day, during the voyage, the 
clergyman, hearing an unusual noise in the general’s 
cabin, stepped in to inquire the cause of it. 

“Mr. Wesley, you must excuse me,” said the general, 
showing a good deal of temper. ‘I have met with a 
provocation too great for man to bear. You know the 
beverage that agrees with me the best of any. 

“This villain Grimaldi,’ he continued, pointing to 
his Italian servant, ‘‘has drank up the whole of it. But 
I will be revenged on him. 

“TI have ordered him to be tied hand and foot, and to 
be carried to the man-of-war that sails with us. The 
rascal should have taken care how he used me, for I 
never forgive.” 

“Then, I hope, sir, that you never sin,” said Wesley, 
looking him squarely in the face. 

Confounded at the mild but pungent reproof, the 
general took a bunch of keys from his pocket and 
throwing them to his servant, said,— 

“There, villain! take my keys, and behave better for 
the future.” 





——+oo——___——_- 
O’CONNELL’S IMPUDENCE. 

Daniel O’Connell has been called the Irish Demos- 
thenes. In addressing an immense crowd, his voice 
would glide as easy asa bird flies, to the verge of the 
audience, and stir to sobs and laughter. But eloquent 
as was his tongue, it could wag as saucily as a fisher- 
man’s. 


Once, meeting acertain Irish nobleman, who sported 
a ferocious pair of whiskers, O’Connell impudently 
asked, ‘“‘When, my lord, do you mean to place your 
whiskers on the peace establishment ?” 

‘*When you place your tongue on the civil list !”” re- 
joined his lordship. 

He knew the humors of the mob, and would play the 
buffoon in order to please them. 

During the Dublin election his opponent was a Mr. 
West. O’Connell, at the hustings, resorted to a favor- 
ite weapon, the calling of nicknames. “Sow West” 
and “Ugly West” were hurled again and again at the 
opposing candidate. 

“Gentlemen,” replied Mr. West, good-humoredly, 
“Mr. O’Connell takes advantage of me, for he wears a 
wi 29 

“f scorn all advantage,” exclaimed the mob-orator, 
snatching off his wig and exhibiting the baldest of 
scalps; ‘‘compare us now, boys; is Sow West the 
beauty?” 

Of course the crowd cheered their favorite, but judi- 
cious friends grieved at the coarse-grained jest, the 
“tinsel upon frieze,’ of one who could be a Titan 
when on his mother-earth. 


+o -—__ 


JEmMMY GorRDON, the Cambridge eccentric, when he 
happened to be without shoes or stockings, one day 
came in contact with a person of very different char- 
acter. The gentleman, pitying his condition, told 
him, if he called at his house, he would give him a 
pair of shoes. ‘Excuse me, sir,’’ replied Jemmy, as- 
suming a contemptuous air, “I would not stand in your 
shoes for all the world.” 





Feathers, ribbons, velvet, can all be colored to match 
that new hat by using the Diamond Dyes. Any one can 
use them. 10 cents for any color. (Adv, 

————~>- 
The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book. 
Mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I. [Adv. 
—_——____ 

Why wear out with continual coughing at night, when 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral will relieve, soothe, and cure? 
—»—_—_—_ 

For Coughs, Asthma, and Throat Disorders, 

use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 2%cts.abox.  ([Adv. 
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mall, Pearl-white, Fine Flavor, Immense Yield, Tree- 
Packet 25 cts. D N. LANG, Baraboo, Wis. 
Supplies Country Homes with 
Small Fruit Plants, and makes 
. . some remarkably liberal offers. 
iateltetsiaeentiasintienmentmenionntmenedll 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
A SPECIALTY, The best qual- 
ity in the grearest variety. Will 
send free by mail 100 séeds for 
tive Circular free to all on application. 
ALBERT BENZ, Little Neck, N. Y. 
South Manchester, Conn., 
Retail Dealers in 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 
Samples sent by mail on application. 
sired samples of DressGoods,Silks, 
BY Woollens, from the largest & finest 
M A F § Boston, 
1 Jordan, Marsh & C0. t Mass. 
66 ** To all whosend 
DOUBLE PEARL 1dc. and their 
TUBEROSE address, I will 
this sweetest of flowers; also free to all, my Illustrated 
Descriptive Catal containing colored 
S. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 
HALFORD SAUCE. 
two-cent postage stamp, a copy of 
“OUR PICTURE BOOK” 
taining page illustrations, stories, poetry, puzzles, 
&c. Address HALFORD SAUCE Co., Boston, Mass. 
with Steel Spokes, Rubber Tire, 
$15 to $60. Lron Tire, $9 to $20, ac- 
SPECIAL,” 44, 46, 48 and 50 in. wheel, is the 
best and cheapest pues machine made. 
Bicycles, Boys’ Velocipedes, Girls’ 
Tricycles. We are imporiers of the 
for the ‘“‘Harvard,” ‘‘Yale” and 
“Shadow” Bicycles, the best Gentle- 
stamp for special price-list of ~  % 
Tricycles and Bicycle Sundries. . &. 


shaped. Each Bean produoce a Pint; 100 bushels per acre. 
Descriptive Catalo ue free. 
25 cents, 500 seeds for $1, Descrip- 
H. CHENEY & Co., 
Cheney Brothers American Silks 
Delivered in any part of the United 
States at Boston Prices. CATA- 
LOGUES SENT FREE, also when de- 
stock in this country Write to 
mail 2 flowering bulbs and directions for blooming 
escri: ue, late of 
Latest Floral Novel zee ” 
cceee BULTERCUP 
CARNATION PINE, 
CHA 
We will send free to any address, upon receipt of a 
for youn 20ple, of 16 pages, with colored cover, con- 
ful 
ICYCLe, 
cording to size. The new “HECLA 
St. Nicholas, Fairfield, and Otto 
celebrated “Premier,” and sole agents 
men’s Roadsters on the market. Send 
SPALDING & BROS., 108 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








A SPECIAL SALE. 


Bracelets, Sleeve-Buttons, 
IMITATION OORAL SETS. 


An Explanation.—aAt the close of each season man- 
ufacturers of jewelry have on hand broken lots of jewel- 
ry of various patterns, which they do not wish to carry 
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over into the next year. It is customary for these 
manufacturers to “close out” these odd lots at a small 
percentage of their cost. 

We have recently purchased a job lot of the celebrated 
American Lever Sleeve-Buttons, and an assort- 
ment of the beautiful Celluloid Coral Sets, including 
Pin and Ear Drops. ‘ 

In this lot none of the Sleeve-Buttons retail for less 
than 75 cts. per pair, while a very large proportion retail 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per pair. The sets retail from 75 cts. 

$2.00 _ pair. 

The Lily of the Valley are adjustable to any size wrist, 
and warranted the best quality of gold plate. The de- 
sign is original with us and is very beautiful. They are 
neatly engraved and enamelled. We have them made to 
our order in very large quantities, and can thus give our 
subscribers the benefit of a very low price. No jeweller 
would sell these Bracelets for less than $1.75 per pair. 

We make the following Offer: 

On receipt of $1.50, and 10 cents extra for postage 
and packing, we will send 

One pair Lily of the Valley Bracelets. 

One pair American Lever Sleeve-Buttons, 

One Celluloid Coral Set, 

The retail price of this offer would be not less than 
= while a large number would be retailed for more. 

ur price for it is only $1.50, and 10 cts. for postage and 
packing. If you do not wish to purchase the entire offer, 
we will furnish the Bracelets at $1.25 per pair, postage 
aud vacking 10 cts.; the Sleeve-Buttons at 5) cts. per pair 
and the Set for 50 cts., postage for each, 6 cts. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
—_——_»~——_——_— 


The Waterbury Watch 


Is the cheapest reliable stem- 
winding Watch made. A 
thousand Waterbury Watches 
will average as good timekeep- 
ers as a thousand other watch- 
es costing from $12 to $40 each. 

After thoroughly 
testing the Water- 
bury Watch we find 
that it is a durable 
and accurate time- 
keeper. 

We could fill pages 
with testimonials 
like the following: 










20, 1882. 5 

I am pleased to re- 

port the safe arrival 

of the Waterbury 

Watch. It is entirely 

satisfactory both in 

looks and = an = 

, steady-goin, 

This cut shows the Waterbury Watch eae. —_— 

at two-thirds the full size. J. D. BoDMAN. 

We offer this Watch and Nickel-Plated Chain, with 

Charm Whistle Pendant, in a satin-lined * 
and 24 cts. additional for postage and registry fee. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


case for $3.50, | 


For the Companion. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
Has Met Success 


At home never accorded to any other proprietary medi- 
cine. It has successfully combated the strongest com- 
petition, and by its superior merit to-day commands the 
largest sale and the greatest confidence wherever it has 
been introduced. It is a skilfully prepared compound, 
concentrated extract, by a process peculiarly our own, 
of the best remedies of the vegetable kingdom known to 
medical science as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers, Diu- 
retics, Tonics and Stomachics. These articles have been 
used for years, and their medicinal value is appreciated 
by every mother in the land. Time and constant use 
have proved their efficacy beyond a question. The won- 
derftul results from the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove 
more than was ever claimed for it. 

My friend, you need not take our word. Ask your 
neighbor, who has just taken one bottle. He will tell you 
that “It’s the best dollar I ever invested.” 


Purifies The Blood 


“I cheerfully recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla for bil- 
iousness and all impurities of the blood. 
was much benefited by it."—Mrs. J. 
Franklin, N. H. 

A lady tells us, “The first bottle has done my daughter 
a great deal of good; her food does not distress her now, 
nor does she suffer from that extreme tired feeling which 
she did before taking Hodt’s Sarsaparilla.’ A second 
bottle effected a cure. 

“We think Hood’s Sarsaparilla one of the best medi- 
cines we have ever sold for purifying the blood and for 
spring debility, and do not hesitate to give it our unquali- 
fied recommendation.” —GEO, C. GOODWIN & CoO., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 


Spring Medicine 

At no other season is the system so susceptible to the 
beneficial effects of medicine, hence this is the time to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla to purify your blood and fortify 
your system against the debilitating effects of spring 
weather. The vitalizing effects of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
upon the entire system render it the most effective 
spring medicine. 

“I consider Hood’s Sarsaparilla one of the best medi- 
cines for early spring.”—W. H. Curtis, Haverhill, Mass. 

“T[ have never found anything that hit my wants as 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It tones up my system, purifies my 
blood, sharpéns my appetite, and seems to make me 
over.”—J. P. THOMPSON, Reg. Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“The beneficial effects from Hood’s Sarsaparilla have 
been more speedy than from any other preparation.”— 
E. G. WOODMAN, Wilton, N. H. 


100 Doses, One Dollar 


If you have failed to receive benefit from other prep- 
arations of Sarsaparilla, try “Hood’s.” Its superior 
strength, its peculiar combination, and the great care 
used in its preparation, make it the best medicine in the 
market for purifying the blood. 

An alderman says: “It’s the strongest Sarsaparilla I 
ever saw.” Try it. One hundred doses, one dollar. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only by C. I. 
HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Last spring I 
W. CLEMENT, 








Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Underclothing, 
Hats and Shoes may be ordered from us with safety 
and economy, by simply writing for our Spring Cata- 
logue, which contains full directions how to order, be- 
sides giving much useful information regarding clothes 
in general. 


ROGERS, PEBT && oo.. 
Clothiers, 
569—575 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of SPORT- 
ING GOODS: Lawn Tennis, 
Base Ball, Polo, Cricket, Boat- 


ing, Bathing, and Gymnasium OUTFITS; 
Automatic Toys, Magic Lanterns and Slides, 
Bicycles, Amateur Telegraph Outfits; Games, 
Musical Instruments, Wigs and Beards for 
Private Theatricals, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, 
Tricks and Magic (400 cuts), Badges. 


The most extensive and complete 
Catalogue of these goods ever pub- 
lished, 228 large pages, and over 5000 
interesting illustrations, on fine tinted 
paper, sent by mail for 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER 
126 to 130 Nassau Street, New York. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 
Over three-quarters of a Million in 
“ Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
Shawls,Trimmings, Hosiery,U phol- 
stery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, Un- 
derwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, in- 
ps and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on application. 
a. 

















OOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phil 
G2 Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 





Sick and bilious headache and all derangements 
of the stomach and bowels, cured by Dr. Pierce’s “Pel- 
lets” or anti-bilious granules. 25 cents a vial. No cheap 
boxes to allow waste of virtues. By druggists. 
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For the Companion. 


CUTTING OFF THE BABY’S CURLS. 


My beautiful darling ran in from his play, 
is blue eyes swimming with tears unshed; 
“The boys all call me a * .” mamma, 
And Lisn’t a dirl,” he said. 
“It's ‘cause I’ve dot curls, and they're just like a dirl's, 
And I wish you'd cut off all these mis‘able curls.” 





L held my darling close, close to my breast, 

And [ hushed his sobs with a sigh and a smile, 
But oh, my heart was so ill at rest 

As L thought of the past the while; 
Must I sever those ringlets, half silk, half gold, 
That lovingly over m; fingers I rolled? 


I thought of the baby kisses and wiles; 
as! had my yone far away ? 
Must I look in vain for his dream-like smiles, 
And watch him no more at his play? 
Nor call him my “wee dimpled pear! of pearls,” 
While I stealthily fondled the hated curts? 
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I lifted them gently—my boy, my pet, ° 
Still sobbed and still clamored to have them shorn; 
His cheeks were like scarlet, his eyes were wet, 
As he lisped of his playmates’ scorn; 
And my own eyes were heavy with unshed tears, 
As the shining tresses fell off the shears. 
It was done—my darling no longer wept, 
But proudly held up his head as he ran, 
“See! now you can’t call me a dirl any more; 
My curls are all gone—'s a man!” 
Ah, poor little manikin, what did he care 
That my tears fell hot on that glistening hair? 
1 laid them aside in a carven box, 
Those living tresses of amber glow, 
And [ look at them now with a yearning love, 
Though my locks are as white as the snow; 
And they straighten and spring into spirals of gold 
At the touch of my tremulous hand, as of old. 
And I think of the head where they clustered soft, 
Of the tearful voice and the wet blue eyes; 
And I wist if his ringlets are grown again, 
Tn his beautiful home in the skies. 
My baby! his triumph was brief as wild— 
He died on my bosom a little child. 
I had dreamed my dreams of the coming man, 
My proud, high dreams, but they never led 
So high as the heaven to which he has gone, 
Or stooped to that narrow bed; 
They were full of glory, untroubled by pain— 
Now Go | has the glory, and he the gain. 
And I sometimes see through the open door 
My darling, my baby, my pearl! of pearis! 
His hands outstretched, and his shoulders hid 
na cloud of golden curls. 
Ah! me, these tresses will never grow gray. 
Yet my tears fall like vain as I hide them away. 
MARY A. DENISON. 


A CHANGED LIFE. 

There are many infidels who are content to shut 
up their own hearts to the truth, without disturb- 
ing the beliefs of others. Mr. Hone, of London, 
was not one of that kind. He was noted for his 
active opposition to Christianity, and his hatred 
of the Bible was such that he would not have a 
copy of it in the house, nor suffer any of his fami- 
ly to own one if he knew it. 

He could not, however, prevent his little daugh- 
ter from picking up some religious knowledge, 
through the secret teaching of her mother, and her 
association with friends, nor could he always be 
aware of the way their Sundays were spent. It 
was painful to be obliged to thrust the lesson of 
concealment and unnatural caution upon a child, 
but the mother recognized a higher duty than 
obedience to a persecuting mandate, and contrived 
to send the little girl to public worship with some 
regularity for three years, without the father’s 
knowledge. 

One of her teachers presented her with a Bible, 
and soon a fervent love of it, and its Author, was 
born in the heart of the child. 

One day her father, passing the door of her 
room, heard her voice and stopped. She was 
praying, and he heard her mention him in her 
prayer. She had brought home her hidden Bible 
with fear and trembling, and was asking God to 
change her father’s heart, so that he would let her 
keep it and be willing to read it, too, himself. 





The man went away strangely distressed. He 
became so agitated that when summoned to the 
tea-table, shortly atter, he could neither eat nor 


drink. At length he said,— 

“Ts there a Bible in the house ?” 

The little girl’s heart sank. She now believed 
that it was anger at some new discovery that had 


make him so excited and absent. The mother 
spoke,— 

“Did you not burn every Bible—the last one we 
had ?” 


“Ts there any good book, then ?” said he. 

By that time the whole family saw that there 
was something unusual in his manner. The little 
girl took courage, and said,— 

“Father, if you will not be angry, I will get you 
a Bible.” 

She brought the book, and instead of rebuking 
her he took her in his arms and kissed her, and his 
tears fell upon her face. 

That evening he went with her to the Weigh- 
house Chapel, and heard Thomas Binney preach. 
A new world seemed to open to him, and he sought 
instruction with all the earnestness of a young dis- 
ciple. God gave him another heart, and he re- 
nounced his infidelity as publicly as he had pro- 
fessed it. 

William Hone became one of the best-known 
Christian workers of England. He was the author 
of “The Every-Day Book,” a favorite volume 
which has been read in almost every God-fearing 
family in the Kingdom. 

Unstable and insecure must have been the basis 
of the belief that so simple an incident could 
change. Conscious effort at self-deception some- 


| well-set as their 


times vanishes at a touch. It was doubtless thus 
with Wiliiam Hone. 





+o 
A STURDY GATE-KEEPER. 

Englishmen, when their rights are invaded, are as 
native oak. ‘Two kings ignored this 

vas beheaded and tbe other died in 
exile. When G-» rge Ill. was King an incident oc- 
curred which ill ,trates this sturdy disposition of Brit- 
ons to assert th .nselves. 

Bob Sleath was keeper of the Barborne toll-gate. He 
prided himself on his strict attention to his duties, and 
that in his official capacity he knew no difference be- 
tween the King and the peasant. Both could pass 
through his gate if they paid the toll; but not even his 
Majesty should pass unless he did pay. 

Bob’s neighbors used to laugh at his words, telling 
him that he was but boasting, and would not dare to 
shut the toll-bar in the King’s face. ‘Yes, 1 would,” 
asserted Bob. “If the King should come at the head 


trait; one of the 


| of his army,” added Bob, making a distinction which 


did honor to his perceptive faculties, “I would throw 
open the gate and let him pass through without pay- 


ing. But if he came as a visitor, he would have to pay 


| the toll just like other folks who use the turnpike.” 


One day there came to Bob the opportunity to make 
good his boast. The following story tells how he proved 
that he meant what he had said. 


The King came that way; and true to his word, Bob 
Sleath closed the gate and made it fast with lock and 
key. The outrider ordered him to throw open the gate, 
as the King’s carriage was coming with a considerable 
retinue, followed by a loyal throng. 

But Bob Sleath refused to comply with the request 
until be had been duly paid for the carriage and horse- 
men. The King’s equerry then rode up, and was in- 
formed of the state of affairs, the royal coach then be- 


| ing close at hand. 





‘The equerry explained to the toll-gate keeper that the 
King’s secretary came last in the procession, and would 
pay for all who passed through the gate if Bob would 
carefully count them as they went by him. 

With this promise Bob Sleath opened the gate, and 
without any detention having been made to the royal 
progress, the King and his attendants passed through 
the gate. 

But, although the toll-gate keeper went up to more 
than one of those who followed the King, no one would 
confess to being the bearer of the King’s purse, or to 
being authorized to pay the toll. 

So every one passed through free, as did also the 


loyal crowd, who pressed forward after the carriage 


before the toll-gate keeper could close the gate. 


x : | 
Bob Sleath felt that he was tricked; but he was re- 


solved that this should not occur a second time. 

So the next Jay, when the King returned and wished 
to pass throug: Barborne gate on his way back to 
Cheltenham, B- o Sleath securely locked the gate and 
refused to open it to the outrider. 

Then came the equerry, who endeavored, as on the 
previous day, to secure the opening of the gate by the 
promise of payment of the toll by the King’s secretary. 

But Bob Sleath plainly told him that he did not be- 
lieve in the existence of that court official, and that he 
would not open the gate for the King’s coach until the 
whole of the toll for both yesterday and to-day was 
paid to him. 

The equerry endeavored to frighten him into poy 
ance by representing the annoyance that would be felt 
by his Majesty; but Bob Sleath would not relent, or 
abate one jot of his demand. 

So, as the King’s coach was then brought to a stand- 
still, and his Majesty was inquiring into the cause of 
the delay, the equerry paid the toll-gate keeper the 
whole of the money that he demanded, at the same 
time threatening that he would have him before a court 
of law and make him refund the sum. 

Then Bob Sleath opened the gate, and made his best 
bow to the King as he passed through; but he never 
again saw George III., and never heard any more of 
the toll that he had taken from him. 


a a 
A GOOD-NATURED GIANT. 

Sir Bevil Granville, of Cornwall, who nearly ruined 
his estate and sacrificed his life for Charles I., had for 
a serving-man a giant. His name was Anthony Payne, 
and he measured, when shoeless, seven feet and four 
inches. Though gifted with a giant’s strength, he did 
not use it like a giant, but like a good-natured fellow, 
for nature had put a great heart into his large body. 
The following anecdotes illustrate the man’s kindly 
nature: 


One Christmas eve, the fire languished in the hall at 
Stowe. A boy with an ass had been sent to the woods 
for logs, but had loitered on his way. 

Lady Grace Granville, the mistress, lost her patience, 
and the gigantic Anthony went in quest of the lazy lad. 
Shortly after he re-enteré@ the hall, bearing on his 
back the ass loaded with the wood. Throwing down 
his burden at the hearth-side, he shouted,— 

«Ass and fardel! ass and fardel for my Jady’s yule!” 

As Sir Bevil rode into Stratton one day, he heard an 
uproar in the inn-yard, and told his giant to find out 
its cause. Ina few minutes Anthony came up to his 
master, with a man under each arm, whom he had 
caught in the act of fighting. 

“Here are the kittens!” said the giant, as he held 
them for his master to chastise with his riding-whip. 

After the battle of Stamford Hill, the giant was busy 
during the night, with other soldiers, in burying the 
dead. Trenches had been dug to hold the bodies side 
by side. 

The soldiers had laid nine corpses in one trench, and 
Anthony was bringing another, tucked under his arm. 
All at once the supposed dead man began to plead for 
his life. 

“Surely you won’t bury me, Mr. Payne, before I am 
dead?” 

“T tell thee, man,”’ was the grim reply, “our trench 
was dug for ten, and there’s nine in it already; thou 
must take thy place.” 

**But I bean’t dead, I say,” exclaimed the man, kick- 
ing, to prove his assertion. “I haven’t done living 
yet; be marsyful, Mr. Payne; don’t ye hu®ry a poor 
feliow into the earth before his time.” 

“Tt won’t hurry thee; thou canst die at thy leisure.” 

But the giant’s purpose was kinder than his speech. 
He carried the suppliant to his own cottage, where the 
nursing of his wife brought him into health. The 
man’s descendants are among the principal inhabitants 
of Stratton at this day. 


eran iA ainsnsnmeningsine 
UNFAITHFUL SHEPHERDS. 

The Church of England, before the reformation 
which John Wesley began, was in a low religious con- 
dition. Clergymen, who had the necessary influence, 
often held several livings and resided in none of them. 

The services of the church were performed in a slov- 
enly manner and pastoral visitation was neglected. 

The following anecdotes related by an Anglican cler- 
gyman indicate the state of affairs which moved the 
great soul of the founder of Methodism: 





Mr. Radcliffe, a fox-hunting parson in the north of 
Devon, was fond of having convivial evenings in his 
parsonage, often ended uproariousiy. 

Bishop Philpotts sent for him and said, “Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, I hear, but I can hardly believe it, that men fight 
in your house.” 

“Lor, my dear,” answered the parson, in broad Dev- 
onshire, ‘“‘doant’y believe it. When they begin fight- 
ing, I take and turn them out into the church-yard.” 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A certain Parson Winterton was rector of four par- 
ishes and vicar of one. When he lay on his death-bed 
a neighboring clergyman visited him. 

*“What account can you render for the talents com- 
mitted to your charge?” asked the pious neighbor, 
anxious to awaken penitence in the dying man. ‘* What 
use have you made of them?’ he continued. 

“Use of my talents?’ repeated the dying man, 
thrusting his hands out from under the bed-clothes. 

“T came into this diocese with nothing—yes, with 
nothing,—and now,” and he began to check off .the 
names on the tingers of the left hand with the forefinger 
of the right bhand,— 

“Now I am rector of Eigncombe, worth eighty 
pounds; rector of Marwood, worth four hundred and 
fifty pounds; rector of Westcote, worth five hundred 
and sixty pounds; vicar of Barton, worth three hun- 
dred pounds; and rector of Eastcote, worth a thousand 
pounds. 

“If that is not making use of one’s talents, I do not 
know what is.” 

The Wesleyan reformation ended forever this state 








| of things in the English Church. 
—— +e —— 
For the Companion. 
IN ANSWER. 
| 


“Madam, we miss the train at B —. 

“But can’t you make it, sir?” she gasped. 
“Impossible; it leaves at three, 

And we are due a quarter past.” 
“Is there no way? Oh, tell me, then, 

Are you a Christian?” “I am not.” 
“And are there none among the men 

Who run the train?” “No —— I forgot— 
I think this fellow over here, 

Oiling the engine, claims to be.” 
She threw upon the engineer 

A fair face, white with agony. 





“Are you a Christian?” 
“Then, O sir, won’t you pray with me, 
All the lon y, that God will stay, 
That God will hold the train at B — 
“Twill do no good, it’s due at three 
And”--— “Yes, but God can hold the train; 
My dying child is calling me, 
And I must see her > again. 
Oh, won't you pray?” “Lf will,” a nod 
Emphatic, as he takes his place. 
When Christians grasp the arm of God 
| They grasp the power that rules the rod. 


“Yes, Iam.” 





” 














Out from the station swept the train, 
On time, swept on past wood and lea; 
The engir r, with cheeks aflame, 
Prayed, “O Lord, hold the train at B —.” 
Then flung the throttle wide, and like 
Some giant monster of the plain. 
With panting sides and mighty strides, 
Past hill and valley, swept the train. 





A half, a minute, two are gained; 
Along those burnished lines of steel, 
His glances leap, each nerve is strained, 
And still he prays with fervent zeal. 
Heart, hand and brain, with one accord, 
Work while his pray’r ascends to Heaven, 
“Just hold the train eight minutes, Lord, 
And [ll make up the other seven.” 





With rush and roar through meadow lands, 
Past cottage homes, and green hillsides, 
The panting thing obeys his hands, 
And speeds along with giant strides. 


They say an accident delayed 
The train a little while: but He 
Who listened while His children prayed, 
In answer, held the train at B —. 
ROSE HARTWICK THORPE, 


nna 


CHASING AN ELEPHANT. 

| A menagerie always has the material on hand for 
getting up an excitement. If other expedients fail, an 
elephant can be turned loose. Such accidents as the 
following are good advertisements, though they cost 
something. 


An elephant recently escaped from a circus in New 
Jersey, and the Philadelphia Zimes thus describes the 
fun: 

“Mr. Howe got out in time to see King lumber off 
down the turnpike at the rate of ten miles an hour. The 
show-people mounted horses and the chase began. Fif- 
teen minutes later, James R. Patterson and A. J. Ma- 
neely, who were riding in a spring wagon on the cross- 
road leading from Mildred to the a saw a mon- 
ster animal bearing down upon them. Patterson’s horse 
saw the elephant about the same time, and wheeling 
quickly to the right made a bee-line across country, 
leaving the wagon and its occupants hanging on the 
first fence. This incident only drew a roar from King 
as he ploughed along the muddy road and passed the 
terrorized travellers. 

“After a six-mile run the hunters came up with the 
brute standing in front of a barn-yard, inside of which 
la couple of dogs were making a frightful noise. Half 
| an hour of liberty had made the elephant long for more, 
and when the pursuers approached he charged and put 
them to flight. Then turning his attention to the dogs, 
he smashed through the fence in pursuit of them. The 
dogs escaped, and King crossed the yard, broke 
through another fence, tore over a garden, smashed 
another fence, and was in the open field with all Glou- 
cester County before him. 

“In the meantime the owner of the dogs was aroused, 
and had soon mounted a horse and joined in the chase. 
Between one and two o’clock in the morning King was 
brought to bay in Turner’s Swamp. The swamp cov- 
ers hundreds of acres, and is cut up by scores of creeks, 
the bottoms of which are so deep with mud that it is 
not safe for a horseman unfamiliar with the place to 
ride through them even in daylight. King could be 
heard smashing the underbrush and bellowing in the 
centre of a small pine grove. 

“The hunters held a council and decided not to go in 
after him until daylight. Fires were built, and the men 
waited. Shortly after daybreak the crowd was swelled 
by the arrival of scores of farmers from the neighbor- 
ing country. At five o’clock the man who was sent 
back to the tent for chains returned, and the showmen 
went into the grove after King, while the grangers 
waited anxiously for the result. 

“The elephant was soon found, and his rage having 
been worked off by his race, he was as meek as a lamb. 
It took some time to shackle him, and as he roared and 
groaned fearfully, the natives on the outskirts supposed 
there was a desperate battle going on in the grove. 
Their fears, however, were relieved when King was 
driven out of the swamp.” 
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WAGNER’S VANITY. 

Among the personal eccentricities of Wagner, the 
composer, was his enormous vanity. His family wor- 
shipped him, and he expected even a chance visitor to 
burn incense under his nostrils. A writer in the Lon- 
don Times brings out this trait of the man in the fol- 
lowing atyle: 

Even at home in his Villa Wahnfried, Wagner could 
never quite unbend. He expected every visitor to offer 
him a tribute of well-coined compliments; he would, 
you know in a tone of gentle reproof if he thought 
the tribute fell short of what was his due. 
| But once you had paid up in full, he could, while do- 
ing the honors of his house, make himself very gra- 
| cious. 
| He was a magnificent host, for he loved to dazzle, 
jane saw no reason why his table should not be as 





sumptuously served as a king’s. 
Then he travelled, the courier who preceded him 
engaged, if possible, those suites of apartments in first- 
| rate hotels which are generally reserved for crowned 
heads. 

Some years ago, intending to settle in Vienna, Wag- 
ner rented a palace and ordered it to be furnished in 
such costly style that he found himself unable to pay 

| the upholsterer, and had to depart from the city. 


indeed, weigh the words counted out to him, and let | 
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| At his villa in Bayreuth he bad collected an amazing 

quantity of fine things, presented to him by bis adir. 
ers, and not the least singular among these tokens of 
affection was a huge mausoleum in gray granite, which 
adorned a corner of his garden, and bore his name 
engraved in deep letters. 

“I shall be buried there,’ Wagner used tosay. “The 
granite was subscribed for by twenty of my best 
friends, and the monument was set up by some of our 
best workmen of Bayreuth, who would accept no pay 
for so doing.” _ 

In speaking of his tomb, Wagner often alluded to a 
grandiose march which he had composed for his own 
obsequies, but it was not to be performed unless it could 
be rehearsed during his lifetime. 

“And how can it be rehearsed,” he said, “without 
overwhelming my wife and children with grief?” 
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THE TRICYCLE, 

Dr. Richardson, an eminent London physician, says 

that he often prescribes the tricycle, and finds it far 
|more useful than the dry, medicinal prescriptions 
which he writes on paper. His personal experience 
| of the exercise is so favorable that, whenever he can, 
| he takes one or two hours on the tricycle, and some- 
| times makes a tour on it of two or three days. In 
Good Words the doctor thus commends the new vehi- 
cle: 





On returning from a ride, even in fine weather, it is 
wise to make it a rule to change the dress, and at the 
same time to carry out a good ablution of the body. 

I know of no more delightful sensation than that 
which is experienced when, after a fine ride, the bath 
has been indulged in, and a light, dry change of cloth- 
ing has been put on. 

The whole body seems to be renovated. The dull 
| and inactive secreting organs have been discharged of 
| overloaded secretions, the mind is light and clear, and 
| the muscular organs are ready for work, relieved from 
| fatigue rather than sleepy and tired. 
| The water used iu the bath for the ablution should not 
at first be cold, it should just be agreeably warm, but it 
may often, with advantage, be reduced to a lower tem. 
perature for a final douche. The skin should be dried 
with brisk friction. 

Iam of the opinion that no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged ladies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facility, and they become excel- 
lently skilful. 

One young lady, who is very dear to me, can beat me 
both in pace and in distance, and ina tour we have 
made to-day of severa! miles on a beautiful country 
road we have enjoyed ourselves as much as when we 
ride out together on horseback, while we have had a 
better exercise. 

I shall rejoice to see the time when this exercise 
shall be as popular among girls and women as tennis 
| and the dance, for the more fully the physical life of 

our womankind is developed the better for men as well 
as women. 


——__—$~@)>— as 
THE IRREVERENT DEER. 

An English clergyman, the Rev. R. 8. Hawker, had, 
among his other pets, a pair of stags, which he named 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian. One day, a brother 
clergyman, a Mr. Knight, while walking in the grounds 
where the deer were kept, approached too near Robin 
Hood. The stag ran at him and butted him to the 
ground. 


The man’s shrieks brought Mr. Hawker to the res- 
cue. Being a strong man, he caught the deer by the 
horns, drew his head back, and held him fast while the 
frightened man crawled away. 

“The stag would have turned on me when I let go,” 
said Mr. Hawker, in telling the story, ‘‘and I did not 
quite see my way to escape. But that wretched man 
did nothing but yell for his wig and hat, which were 
under the deer’s feet. He seemed to think my life was 
of no account beside his old wig and battered 
beaver.” 

Dr. Philpotts, the famous bishop of Exeter, visited 
Mr. Hawker not long after this incident occurred, and 
he, too, must needs inspect Robin Hood. Suddenly 
the clergyman was startled by the bishop's cries of dis- 
tress. Looking out he saw the prelate struggling with 
the stag. 

Robin had taken a fancy to the silk apron, which 
English bishops wear as a badge of office. Gently ap- 
proaching. he had secured a corner of it in his wa te 
and when Hawker heard the cry, was drawing the silk 
badge farther and farther down his throat. 

The bishop was struggling and trying in vain to un- 
fasten the apron as his host came up. Hawker caught 
the deer by the throat and forced him to disgorge. The 
bishop left Robin in disgust. 


+> 


A JUST REBUKE, 

It is said of Lord Lawrence’s vice-regal court in Ind- 
ia that it was distinguished for purity, honesty and lof- 
tiness of tone such as ave not always seen in high 
places. His biographer says: 


No one ever dropped an impure word or scoffed at 
religion, Christian or Buddhist, in his presence. No 
one ever spoke contemptuously or harshly of the na- 
tives themselves without receiving from him a stern 
and sometimes a sledge-hammer rebuke. 

On one occasion, a lady, who was sitting at the vice- 
regal table, allowed herself to sneer at the Bible. Sir 
John Lawrence looked sternly on her, and said, with 
all his dignity, but with more of sorrow than of anger 
in his words,— 

‘How can you speak like that of God and of God’s 
book in the presence of these young men?” 

The next minute he was talking with her of other 
subjects as if nothing had happened. 

His own faith was most simple, sincere and reverent, 
but he never vaunted it; it was too sacred for in 
trusion, and cant was foreign to that fine nature. 

When the end of his busy and noble life came, this 
sturdy Puritan met it with unshaken front. “Do you 
know me?” whispered his wife, as she bent above the 
strong man lying helpless on his bed. ‘To my last 
gasp, my darling,” he answered; and so passed Iron 
Jobn into a world which could have no terrors for 8c 
loyal and true a soul. 
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BLACK AND GRAY. 

There is a sign in this city which advertises the own 
er’s business in this punning style: ‘We dye to live 
and we live to dye.” A lawyer once perpetrated a 
similar pun upon a brother lawyer: 


One of the lawyers had gray hair; the other’s hair, 
fo sg he was as old as his friend, was suspiciously 
black. 

Getting into an altercation in court, the black-haired 
awyer remarked,— 

“A person at your time of life, sir,’”—anud here he 
looked severely at the gray hair,—‘‘ought to have 
enough experience to know what is customary.” 

“Yes, sir, stare at my gray hair, if you like!” an- 
swered the other. “But my hair will be gray as long 
as I live, and yours will be black as long as you dye.” 


—_—__+@r——_ 





A STRANGER in Persia, during a heavy drouth, no- 
ticed a school-master march out of Schiraz with his 
school in procession at his heels. He asked where 
they were going. The school-master told him, and 
added, that he doubted not that God would listen to 
the prayers of innocent children. “If that be so, my 





friend,’”’ quoth the traveller, “I fear that there would 
| be very few school-masters left alive.” 
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nor Ito her. She looked sober, and I guess I did, 











A 
‘N WT. too, but I couldn't look cross if I tried, with those 
¢ = = Wht pansy-seeds in my pocket. 
a \ She went with her books to one window and I 





went with mine to another, and we studied our les- 
sons for Monday in perfect silence. 

By-and-by she stopped studying and went out to 
her flower-bed again. 

“Going out to feel proud over her touch-me- 
nots, I suppose!” I said to myself, sternly. I tried 
to say it sternly, for a softness was beginning to 
creep into my heart. 


CHILDREN'S PAGE + 

















For the Companion. 


TOUCH-ME-NOTS AND PANSIES. 

Marian and I have a flower-garden out in the 
yard back of the house. * | Jessons ‘apart, read our story-books at different 

Of course there are no flowers in it yet, it is too times, not talk when we went to bed, nor when 
early, but there are going to be, for we have laid | we woke in the morning! It would be too dread- 
the beds out and planted them. ful and too forlorn for anything. 

Aunt Maria said we could, because she don’t} Suddenly I make up my mind. I would forgive 
feel able to attend to flowers this year, and she Marian, I would heap coals of fire on her head 
gave us all her seeds. Aunt Ann said it was a) and give her half of my pansy-seed. 
good plan, for out-door exercise would be better| | felt like quite a superior person as I walked 
than story-books for us, especially me, because I | out into the yard with my package. Marian was 
am growing round-shouldered. | bending low by the end of her bed, and digging. 

So last Saturday we dug and raked till our two| «OQ Marian!” I called out, as I drew near her, 
beds were ready, and then we went into the house, 


| side by side and never speak a word! Study our 


| What! work day after day in those flower-heds 


“T’ve got something here for you! But why are 
you digging right where you’ve planted ?” 

“I'm digging up my touch-me-not seeds,” she 
| replied, looking up hot and good natured, “I had 
| just sixteen, and I’ve found six. As soon as I get 
| eight I'm going to give them to you, Jane, for I 
| couldn’t help feeling mean when I kept them all 
| myself.” 
| “QO Marian!” I exclaimed, “you are just the 
| nicest girl in all the world! And I am going to 

give you some pansy-seeds. Miss Avery gave 
| them to me.” 

Pansies!” cried Marian, “why, there is not a 
flower on earth that I admire so much as pan- 
sies !” 

So I gave her half of the pansy-seeds, and she 

gave me half of the touch-me-not-seeds, and we 
were both of us just as happy as we could be, 
| planting them. 

None of the things have come up yet. Aunt Ann 
| says they have not been planted quite long enough, 
| but they are going to be beautiful by-and-by, I 

know they are. And of all the flowers, I think the 

pansies and touch-me-nots will be dearest to Mari- 
| an and me. M. L. B. Brancu. 





hot and happy, after our seeds. 





Aunt Maria took down an old broken pitcher 
from the high shelf in the cupboard, and emptied 
it out on the table. There were ever so many lit- 
tle brown paper packages tied up with thread, 
with names written on them. 

“There are your posy-sceds, Jane and Marian,” 
she said, ‘‘and you can divide them any way you 
like.” 

So Marian took a package, and then TI took 
a package, then she took another and I took 
another, and so on till they were all divided. 

There was an odd number of them, so Marian 
got one more than I did, but the last package was 
such a very little one it was hardly worth counting. 

“T will come out and show you how to plant 
your seeds,” said Aunt Ann, “if you wait till my 
work is done up.” 

“Oh! we know how to plant them!” we said, 
quickly, for we did not want to wait, and we ran 
back to our garden. 

We took sticks and drew lines and circles in the 
soft earth, to strew our seeds in, and then we be- 
gan to open our packages. 

There were some flowers we both liked so much 
that we were glad to exchange part of our seeds. 

I gave Marian half of my poppy-seeds for half 
of her marigold-seeds. 

Then Marian divided her mignonette with me, 
and I divided my larkspurs with her. But I did 
not want any of her zinnias, and she did not want 
my four-o’clocks. 

Then we began to plant our seeds, and we had 
to put them in pretty thick, we had so many. I 
had covered all my poppy-seeds, and then I took 
up a package of coreopsis. 

“O Marian!” I said, “I’ve got coreopsis, that 
pretty brown and yellow flower!” 

“Oh! have you, Jane?” asked. “I want 
some of that. I'll give you ten aster-seeds for ten 
coreopsis-seeds.” 

So we divided again, and then we were so busy 
that we did not speak for a long time. 

At last Marian stood up and said, “I’ve only 
got one little short line to plant now, and I’m go- 
ing to see what’s in that last little half-inch pack- 
age.” 

It took her a good while to make out the writing 
on it, it was so cramped, and I did not pay any at- 
tention till she suddenly exclaimed,— 

*“‘Touch-me-nots! Why, Jane, it’s touch-me- 
nots ; it says ‘double pink touch-me-nots’ !” 

Then I jumped right up, I was so excited, for of 
all flowers I do love touch-me-nots. Oh, how I did 
want some in my garden-bed! 

But Marian only had a few seeds. She did not 
offer me any, and I had nothing left to exchange 
with her that she cared for. 

I do think she might have offered me some right 


she 
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For the Companion. 
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away, when I said I thought they were perfectly 





lovely, and prettier than anything in my bed. 

But she didn’t, she only said they would look 
beautiful right there in the end of her bed, and she 
got down on the ground to plant them. 

It made me feel real vexed to see her keeping 
every one of those seeds, when they were the very 
nicest of all Aunt Maria gave us, and I went back 
to work without saying another word to her. 

I got through before she did, but I did not wait 
for her, I marched straight into the house. | 

“QO Jane, I’m glad you’ve come,” said Aunt | 
Ann, “I want you to go right over to Miss Avery’s 
and take some saffron I promised her a week 
ago.” 

I always like to goto Miss Avery’s, and this time 
I was especially well paid, for she asked me what 
I had been doing all day, and when I told her, she 
said,— 

“Why, then, you’re just the girl I want to give 
some of my pansy-seeds to. I’ve got some left 
over this spring.” 

I can tell you I felt good as I walked away 
from that house, with that package of pansy- 
seeds in my pocket. 

I met Marian going to the store with a pail, but 
I didn’t speak to her. I meant to pay her for be- 
ing such a selfish girl, and I wasn’t going to give 
her a single one of those pansy-seeds. 

Miss Avery said they would blossom out rich 
purple with golden centres, and wouldn’t they 
look just beautiful in the end of my bed! 

When Marian came in she did not speak to me, 


For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE DREAMER. 


What is it the baby is dreaming about, 
With such a far-away look 

In the pretty blue eyes, and the dimpled hands 
Close folded over his book? 


He laughs at the pictures, pretending to read, 
Until of a sudden he seems 

Unmindful of all, as he wanders away 
And is lost in a maze of dreams! 


If ever I ask him, **What is it you see 
In beautiful dream-land, that brings 

Such a light to your eyes?” he says with a smile, 
“Oh, I’m only finkin’ ’bout fings!” M. M. 


——— +o -- —— 


For the Companion. 
BESSIE’S LAMB. 
‘Maa, ma-a!” such a faint, pitiful cry. 


to meet him said, “Yes, this is yours, Bess.” 
“My very own, papa?” queried Bessie. 


“Yes, your very own, dear,” said papa. 


it will.” 








‘‘Ma-a-a!’”’ nearer and nearer, and papa opened 
the door—a little white fleecy bunch in his arms 
—and with a half smile at the eager child rushing 


“Only 
don’t cry yourself sick when it dies, as I am afraid 


For truth to tell, Bessie never had any success at 
sheep-raising. After three or four days of con- | it Polly, because Polly told me what todo. But 
stant feeding and cuddling, Bessie was sure to be | oh, how I want to hug it!” 
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«NUTS TO 
CTS 
Charades, Enigmas, &c 
i. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 

Find in the positives the name by which April wae 
called in the days of Nero and St. Paul. 

Pos.—Place of residence. Com.—An old man. 

Pos.—** The sunrising.”” Com.—The Jewish Passover. 

Pos.—Early. Com.—With preference of choice. 

Pos.—A tree held sacred in ancient pagan religions. 
Com.— A deeply-colored fine clay. 

Pos.—.\ part of an animal’s body. Com.—A distin- 
guished Swiss statesman and financier one hundred 
years ago. 

Pos.— An interrogative contraction of a common verb 
and pronoun. Com.—The Danube as it approaches 
the sea. 

Pos.—Name of an island. Com.—Fashionable name 
of a comfortable masculine garment. 

Pos.—Chloride of sodium. Com.—In the Romish 
church, a large chaplet or rosary, consisting of 150 
beads, according to the number of the Psalms. 


2 
COMBINED HALF-SQUARES. 


1 2 3 
xe KKK eaenee *~x* kk 
x kk kek * xe ke 
xe * skeet xk * 
**e** ** ** 
*x** * * 
* 
1. Half-square. 
1, A small fish. 2, Extreme anguish. 


3, A volume. 4, A fluid. 
5, An abbreviation for one of the Middle States. 
6, Always in plenty: yet never out of famine. 
2. Half-square. 
To cancel. 2, A general in our last war. 
A number. 4, In like manner. 
, Out of mind, but not out of sight. 


aon 


3. Hals-square. 
2, A Western State. 
4, To perform. 


1, Public passages. 

3, To help. 

5, In shadow and sunshine. 

Connect the first words of each half-square and find 
the name of a place where the Union army met with a 
defeat on April 8, 1864. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Works of an American Naturalist. 

Baron Weik, The Wrissine Nun, Twindle Sunday 
School, Dr. Esop’s Bandit, Ten Chapters on Kophede 
Cats. E. Cc. D. 
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MONUMENT PUZZLE. 

The central letters, read 
downward, name a man 
whose memory is dear to 
every true American heart. 
He was assassinated on a 
certain 14th day of April. 

Across.—In America; a 
nickname often applied to 
the subject of the puzzle; 
the sea-eagle; an obstruc- 
tion; an exclamation; a 
kind of sweetmeat; to 
qualify for flight or use; 
Pan eee misfortune; a knight; sin- 
gle; to frost; splendor; heroic; what the subject of 
this puzzle faithfully served. 

5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Read the primals, then the finals, of the names re- 
quired, and tind a poct s similitude for the changes of 
life. 

1. A vast peninsula that by artificial means has become 
an island. 

2. A Grecian king who built a city on the road from 
Rome to Asia and named it for himself. 

3. An island named for a religious festival. 

4. A town near the Dead Sea, noted in Solomon’s 
time for tine vineyards. 

5. A barbarous nation, that wandered down from the 
north of Europe making destruction where it went. 

6. An island, whose inhabitants live mostly upon fish. 

7. An island, celebrated for a wonderful cave. 

8: \ group of islands in Polynesia, inhabited by 
Malays. 

6. 


CHARADE. 
first we sometimes ride; 
second oft confide; 
whole we take a pride, 
If ‘tis a beauty. 
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In my 
In my 
In my 


In my first we move with speed, 

Or in my second yet, indeed; 

But keep my whole from dust well freed, 
For ‘tis a duty. 











| found with a motionless lamb in her arms and 
| tear-swollen face, Answers to Puzzles for the Season. 
%o0r little Bess! i st se ra while : E 
| Poor little Bess! it almost seemed, for a whik, 1. Bismarck, born April 1st, 1815. 
as if she never could smile again. And so papa} 9, a= & 2 & 
tried to guard against the heart-break this time. 4 LU M : 
vrhere di . FY ‘ a = Bovs 
“But where did you get it, papa?” asked Bes- [up e x 
sie. Bass & 
“Oh, its mamma had two lambs, and thought 4 M4 
| one was enough, and so she left this for you,” EratToO 
| laughed papa. “But you better ask Polly how she : = ms ‘s - 
manages, before you feed it much.” RBaripD 
“T know, papa,” said Bessie. ‘‘Polly’s lambs | 4 - Ps * 
’ : > > A B DBD 
| don’t die, and she doesn’t try half as hard as I do | : 
| i - i 3. ARCHANGEL. ArcH. ANGEL. 
| to make them live, either. Prerin. Pre. Pn 
| * Well,” said papa, ‘“‘you better talk it over with RAMROD. Ram. Roo. 
| thie ti %» , INTENTION. INTENT. ION. 
| her this time. LORDLING. Lorp. | Line. 
And Bessie and Polly talked it over. FIELDFARE. FIELD. FARE. 
| Then Bessie put a fresh, well-beaten egg into OFFICE. Orr. IcE. 
Pema pe RQ ig _ Cae bir OUTRAGE. Out. Race. 
half-a-pint of new milk and fed the lamb, only a} LARKSPUR. LARK. SPUR. 
teaspoonful once an hour for the first day. SPARTAN. : SPAR. a 
s : “er * —AP . F .8, APRIL '. 
“I know it will starve,” sighed Bessie, ‘cand I i a Ary PRIL FIRST 
’ * : 5 sUu— —tE 
can’t so much as cuddle it one mite, poor reh—-EE— ef 
thing.” | sc—RA-—Ps 
, + day? . : Lo— SS —Es8 
But the lamb didn’t starve. The drooping ears I—-TT—ER 
began to lift up, and the mournful ‘‘maa-a’” be- sH—OO-—Ts8 
came less faint and pleading, and the weak legs DI— FF—ER 
grew strong and nimble. : M4 a & ra a 4 rd 
“Oh, it is going to live, papa; don’t you see it is Gao eS 
going to live ?” cried Bessie, ‘‘and I shall just call smu—I L = . . 
PU— —ESs 
Third line down—F1rRst OF APRIL. 


Fourth line down—FEAxt OF FOOLS, 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuance, and oy payment of arrearages is made, as 
required bv la 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
2 us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 

ty. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on | 


your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on 
your 

8 paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


the 


margin o1 
yaper shows to what time your 


subserlption 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 


MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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RHEUMATISM. 
Acute rheumatism, or rheumatic fever 
disease of early life. 


, is mainly a 


There are two varieties of rheumatism—the progres- 
sive and the partial. 

In progressive rheumatism, it is the smaller joints of 
the upper extremities—generally of the fingers—that are 
first attacked. In time 


the disease extends to other 


and larger joints, sometimes even to those of the spine. | 


In the first stage there are pain, redness, heat and swell- 
ing of the affected joints, 
traction of the neighboring muscles, causing a perma- 
nent distortion. In the second stage, 


place within the joint, 


changes take 


resulting in the formation of 


chalk-like excrescences, the loss of the cartilage which | 


lines the inner surface, and rendering the end of the 
bone hard like ivory. 

In old people—the disease is not confined to them, 
though much more common among them—the changes 
are much slower than in others, and the movements are 
less interfered with. 
fers less than the left. 
bility, 


Fortunately, the right hand suf- 
In time, from prolonged immo- 
there is a wasting of the muscles and the bones. 


Spasmodic muscular contractions also often cause the | 


limbs to be drawn permanently into various unnatural 
postures. 

Partial chronic rheumatism attacks only a few joints 
—often a single the The 


one—but generally larger. 


to which | 


and often a spasmodic con- | 
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judges to rival the raven’s wing in blackness and lus- 
tre. 

Being blessed with a good conscience and having 
eaten nothing indigestible at supper, the lady slept 
peacefully during the night and awoke refreshed in the 
morning. 

But on looking towards the mirror, she saw that her 
| hair, instead of being black, as when she went to bed, 
was plentifully streaked with gray. 

She sprang up at once to assure herself by a nearer 
survey, and had just become convinced that her first 
view was correct, when at that moment her elderly 
companion, who had already dressed and gone down 
stairs, entered the room, and, with the words,— 

“It was so dark when I got up that I put on the 
wrong switch,” replaced upon the bureau a black and 
glossy coil. 

Catching up the gray tresses that had for a moment 
so alarmed the younger lady, she deftly arranged them | 
in their appropriate place and again quietly withdrew. 





~ 


CINDERS IN THE EYE, 

Many people know all about the excellence of carda- 
mom seeds (and a dozen other things) to perfume a 
smoker’s breath, who are very ignorant in a matter of 
far more consequence—a good antidote for cinders in 
the eye. It will pay travellers to try the simple recipe 
given in the Indiana State Sentinel, and puta few 
seeds of another kind along with the cardamom when 
starting on a journey: 





Persons travelling by railway are subject to contin- 
ued annoyance by flying cinders. On getting into the 
eyes these are not only painful for the moment, but 
|are often the cause of long suffering that ends ina 
| total loss of sight. 
| A very simple and effective cure is within the reach 
of every one, and would prevent much suffering and 
expense were it generally known. 
| It is simply one or two grains of flaxseed. These 
may be placed in the eye without injury or pain to that 
delicate organ, and shortly they begin to swell and dis- 
solve a glutinous substance that covers the ball of the 
eye, enveloping any foreign substance that may be in 
it. The irritation of cutting the membrane is thus pre- 
| vented, and the annoyance may soon be washed out. 
A dozen of these stowed away inthe vest-pocket 
may prove in an emergency worth their number in 
| gold. 


—_——-+ 


| A BURGLAR TRAP. 

The inventive genius of a Connecticut Yankee has 
stopped the career of one man and given him leisure to 
| meditate on his evil ways. The cash-drawer of a 
| country store in Connecticut had been repeatedly 
| robbed. The store-keeper, determined to stop this in- 
| terference with his petty cash, contrive a trap to 
| catch the robber: 

! 


He arranged in the floor a trap-door which perfectly 
matched the boards of the floor. In the day-time, the 
door was securely fastened, but at night on leaving the 
store a catch was so fixed that the moment the unsus- 
pecting burglar stepped on the door to operate on the 
money-drawer, the trap-door opened and dropped a 
into a pit in the cellar below. 

The sides of the pit were smooth and higher than | 
| man’s head, so that once dropped the burglar could not | 
escape. The trap closed automatically by a spring, | 
ready for a second burglar. 

A practical trial of the trap proved successful, nal 
one morning the store-keeper found evidence of an en- 
trance to his store in the night, and on looking into the 
pit discovered the imprisoned burglar. He coolly went | 
about his business, and in due course had the burglar | 
arrested. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—_——_—_@—___— 


DUCKS’ IDENTITY. 

The bucolic mind moves slowly, but it moves in ay 
straight line and with considerable momentum. A| 
certain lawyer, who came into collision with a farmer, 
did not need to apply the rule, that mass multiplied 
by velocity gives the momentum, to calculate the force 
of the shock. 








pains are at first slight and vague, and pass off when | 


the person is walking, but at length are severe. 
joint becomes much deformed; 


The 


about. The muscles are seldom contracted. 
ease does not threaten life. 

Progressive rheumatism is much more 
females; partial, in males. 


The dis- 
frequent in 


The most common causes are living in damp rooms 


insufficient or improper food, various other diseases, | 


especially scrofula. 
—_——_@——__——__ 
COOKING AN EGG. 

Perhaps some housekeepers will protest against the 
assertion of a writer in Anowledge, that a perfectly- 
cooked egg boiled. Yet they may 
profit by hearing what he has to say in support of his 
dictum : 


should never be 


We all know that when an egg has been immersed 
during a few minutes in boiling water, the colorless 
slimy liquid it contains is converted into the white solid 
to which it owes its name. ‘This coagulation of albu- 
men demands especial study. 

Place some fresh, raw white of egg in a test-tube or 
other suitable glass vessel, 
merse the bulb of a cylindrical thermometer. 
the tube containing the albumen in a vessel of water, 
and gradually heat this. 

When the albumen attains a temperature of about 
134° Fahrenheit, white fibres will begin to appear 
within it; these will increase until about 160° is at- 
tained, when the whole mass will become white and 
nearly opaque. 

It is now coagulated, and may be called solid. Now 
examine some of the result, and you will find that the 
albumen thus only just coagulated is a tender, delicate, 
jelly-like substance, having every appearance to sight, 
touch and taste of being easily digestible. This is the 
case. 

Having settled these points, proceed with the experi- 
ment by heating the remainder of the albumen (or a 
new sample) up to 212°, and keeping it for a while at 
this temperature. It will dry, shrink and become 
horny. 

If the heat is carried a little further, it becomes con- 
verted into a substance which is,so hard and tough that 
a valuable cement is obtained by simply smearing the 
edges of the article to be cemented with white of egg, 
and then heating it to a little above 212°. 

This simple experiment teaches a grez at deal of what | 
is but little known concerning the philosophy of cook- 
ery. It shows in the first place that, so far as the co- 
agulation of the albumen is concerned, the cooking 
te mper ature Le not 212°, or that of boiling water, but 
160°, é. e., 52° below it. 

A a cheiae- -cooked egg, therefore, should never be 
boiled. 





> 
WRONG SWITCH 


THE 


The Boston Journal tells the story of a lady who | 


went to bed with calm mind, slept soundly, and awoke 
to find her hair changed from black to gray: 


The subject was a lady, who retired at her usual 
hour, taking with her to her room another and an eld- 
erly lady, a visitor, who had arrived late in the day, 

for whom no other accommodation could be ar- 
ranged. 

The subject of this incident was noted for the fine- 
ness and beauty of her hair, which was said by good 


motion, however, is | 
more or less preserved, and the patient manages to get | 


A man was on trial for stealing a farmer’s ducks. 
| The farmer swore point-blank against the prisoner. 
‘‘How do you know they are your ducks?” asked the 
prisoner’s counsel. | 
“IT should know them ducks anywhere,” answered 
the farmer, and then he described their peculiarities. 
“But these ducks,” said the counsel, ‘‘are not a rare 
breed; I have some like them in my own yard.” | 
“ ‘Very likely, sir,” answered the farmer; ‘‘those that 
feller stole are not the only ducks I have had stolen 
lately.’ } 
“Call the next witness!’’ exclaimed the lawyer. 


” 


~~ 





Read all the advertisements of spring medicines, and 
then take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,the hest blood purifier.[ Adv. 
RES ° ee a 
Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT’s Co- 

COAINE. 
HOUSEKEEPERS should insist upon obtaining BuR- 
NETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS; they are the best. [Adv. 


HUSBAND'S 
CALCINED 
MAGNESIA BAND, Jr., Piiladelphia. Pa. 


FOR FRYING FISH AND OYSTERS 


VE BUTT 


Has no equal. More wholesome and economical than lard 
and is free from the pungent odor usual to Cooking — 
containing Valuable Reci 








Four First Premium 
Medals Awarded. ore 

reeable to the taste and small- 
er dose than other Magnesia. 
For saleat Druggists and C oun- 
try Stores, 





OLIVE BUTTER 
hia Cookin 
WASI ASHING 


by the daa of the Philadel- 
School, mailed free, upon application 
N BUTC ERS SONS, ila elphia, Pa. 


YES! 


ALABASTINE is unequalled as a Wall Finish. It 
produces a fine, durable a d handsome job. It is Econ- 
omical, and can be applied by any one. If not for sale in 
your neighborhood, send to SEELE =RS, 
32 Burlin Slip, N ew York, AVERIEE PAINT CO. 
Boston and Chicago, for Sample Card and Testimonials. 


NO WASTE. NO TROU BLE. 
NO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


The most Delicious and 
the most Popular Mayon- 
aise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 


E S S I N G ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 


LAST CHANCE 
To secure the 6 packets elegant FLOW ER SEE DS 


ich are offered 

For trial, 6 packets choicest Flower Seeds 

to any address for 6 cents postage. We 

make this offer 

the superiority of our seeds, and to in- 

troduce them into thousands of new homes this season. 
We made the same offer in the COMPANION last year, 

and hundreds have written that our seeds are the best 

they ever planted. Send in the 6 cents postage and test 

them for yourselves. This offer is made only to Com- 

PANION re -aders, and must be accepted immediately. We 
will send 3 choice new vegetables instead of the flowers, 

if ordered, on same terms, or both to one address for 12c., 
but —— as ide or ‘change the package. Address, NOW, 
c.W.D R & CO., Seed Growers, Des ommen, Iowa. 


Viles IND siting he 
Filling the By spoilsiieTea, 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 

We are now, and have been for six years, offerin, 
PREMIUMS of Gold Band, Moss Rose anc 
wou Tea and Dinner Sets, Silverware, Japan- 

se Goods, ete., as inducements to order in e 
wuantites or get up Clubs for our TEA and COFFEE. 
Teas of ali kinds from 30 to 75 cts. We would be 
pleased to send you full Price and Premium List upon 
request by postal. 

GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 

801 Washington Street, Boston. 
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PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


o Consumptives. — Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil 





and Instructions how to ase’ 


to give you an idea of | 


and in the midst of it im- | 
Place | 


oan Lime has now been before the public twenty years, 
and has steadily grown in favor and appreciation. This 
could not be the case unless the preparation was of high 
intrinsic value. The combination of the Phosphate of 
Lime with pure Cod-Liver Oil, as prepared by Dr. Wil- 
bor, has produced a new phase in the treatment of Con- 
sumption and all diseases of the Lungs. This article can 
be taken by the most delicate invalid without creating 
me disgusting nausea which is such an objection to the 
Cod-Liver Oil when taken without Lime. It is prescribed 
by the 4g faculty. Sold by the proprietor, A. B. 
WILBoR, Chemist, Boston, and by all druggists. 


ENOCH MORGANS SUNS 


WHISTLING FOR MUSIC. 

Evey a Boston man is ignorant of some things. For 
instance, he may have, as this anecdote proves, an ear 
attuned to music, yet wanting in sensitiveness to that 
“concord of sweet sounds” emitted by an Italian or- 
gan-grinder. 

A Boston gentleman, who was very fond of music, 
was anxious to find the name of a certain song, the mel 
| ody of which had pleased him greatly. At last he heard 
an organ-grinder in New York playing it fortissimo. 

He rushed up to him. ‘What is that tune?” “Silfa 
tredi monigo,”’ was the instant reply. 

The gentleman, on his return to Boston, went imme- 
diately to a music-store and asked for an Italian song 
entitled, ‘Silfa tredi monigo.”’ 

“IT don’t know it; whistle the air.” 
**prepared to pucker”’ 








The gentleman 
and succeeded in getting the mel- 





ody. Instantly the clerk brought him—‘‘Silver Threads | 
Among the Gold.” 
= + “ 
EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE, 


Some of the peculiar dangers which make a resi- 
dence in the Eddystone lighthouse uncomfortable are 
thus stated : 





One of the predecessors of the present structure was 
destroyed by fire, and its inhabitants only escaped with 
their lives with difficulty. 

For many years but two men were kept on the rock 
at atime, and when one of them died his companion 
was forced to keep the body of the dead man with him 
until relief came, some weeks afterward, as he feared 
that if the corpse were thrown into the sea, he might 
| be accused of murder, 

Recently, the inmates were nearly starved to death 
from the exhaustion of their supplies. 


Hand Sapolio, for every-day use, is the 
Best and Cheapest Toilet and Bath Soap in the 
market. Removes stains of all kinds, and leaves 
the skin white and soft. Prevents chapping of 
the hands. Price, 10 cents 8 per cake. 


GERANIUM 


Either Single or R/ sent safely by mail, prepaid, labeled, 
for only so cents, or 5 Scented Geraniums, 5 kinds for 50 cents: 








+ 
DISCOVERED BY HIS GRAMMAR, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| A burglar was discovered in a house in Philadelphia, | 4 Bronze Ivy and Silver Geraniums 
the other day, by his inability tospeak the English lan-| § yuri a ok pee -~ 
guage grammatically : 4 Hardy Cli Roses, - - for 
‘ — Yew Coleus, 6 sorts, for 
| An old lady, nearly blind, heard a noise in the upper Puchsias, Hq Le and double, for 
| part of her house, and on calling up stairs she was an- Heliotro; a . a a 3 
swered by a strange voice, saying, “It’s me, mother.” C nena diamante Bors, ; = 
Having brought up her children to use proper lan- Plowering Begonias, 5 sorts - for 
guage, the old lady knew at once that there wasa emati ms, - for 
strange man in the house, and quickly effected her es- ; dy Shrubs,4sorts, = for 
cape to a neighbor’s, although she suffered some vio- Benstemgns, hardy a ants, -= 
lence at the hands of the bogus son. 4 Chinese Primroses, fine sorts, for 
Burglars in Philadelphia will hereafter probably add 3 Pkts Cl Choice™ Vegetabl ie Seeds, for 4 
an English grammar to their ‘“‘kits.”— Buffalo Express. 5 Pkts Choice Flow or 


For $1.25 we will poe’ any3 of | the above . all 





—— strong as plants, our —— of sorts. them. 
EvERY man’s life is a plan of God.—Horace Bush- Mustrated Catal of PLANTS and an Free. 
nell. INNIGFALLEN houses, Springfield,@ 
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’ } 5 ofa 
pees eth GEE. WA tad; 

“After an Early Breakfast, mount your 
‘Columbia,’ and take a wild run, up hill and down, 
for just one hour. Return to your study or place 
of business, kindle up the fires, and be surprised, 
as you will be, to see how smoothly the mental 
engine does its work, accomplishing twice the 
work in the ordinary time. Try it and be con- 
vinced, as you will be, then ten years from now 
thank the writer for calling your attention to the 
‘wheel.’ "—From “ The Coming Horse,” by Rev C. E. 
Bristol. 

The Bicycle is used for business, for pleasure, 
for exercise, and for recreation, as a practical and 
successful vehicle for the road, by business men, 
engineers, clergymen, physicians, lawyers, art- 
ists, students—all classes and professions; and 
the thousands of 


EXPERT and STANDARD COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
manufactured and sold by the Pope Manufac- 
turing Co., now in use, prove their excellent 
qualities and their popularity. The address of 
that company is at 597 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass,, and their large illustrated cata- 
logue costs only a three-cent stamp. Send for 
one, Mention the Companion. 














It is very annoying 
when in the bath, to 
drop the soap and 
have to feel for it. 
The Ivory Soap floats, 
and is without ex- 
ception the most lux- 
urious soap for bath- 
ing. It lathers freely, 
and is easily rinsed 
off, leaving a sense 
of cleanliness and 
comfort attainable by 
no other means. 





SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES, 
50,000 Tons, 

We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the past year has fully 
sustained its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
of all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 

For sale by our Agents 
throughout the United 
States. Pamphlets con- 
taining testimonials and 
directions forwarded free 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, 
STATE _STATE STREET, BosTon, MASS, 











Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Dashine, Exquisite Flavor. 


PRICES.—Half a Pint package 25 cents; Pint, 45:cents; 
Quart, 80 cents; by mail, post-paid. 


A VEGETABLE GARDEN FOR 50 CTS. 


12 Packets of the Choicest Vegetables Grown, including 
the delicious Bliss American Wonder Pea & Jum- 
bo Pumpkin (weighing 200 lbs, and over!) amounting 
at Catalogue prices to $1.25, mailed Free to Youth’s Com- 
| panion Readers for only 50 cents. 


A FLOWER GARDEN FOR 50 CTS. 


15 Packets of choice Flower Seeds (our — Soamene to 
Youth’s Companion Readers, for only 50 

BoTH collections for 90 cents, For $1.00" will send 
both collections and a packet of Wild Garden Seeds 
sufficient to give half a rod square of flowers. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 
HAND BOOK for the FARM and GARDEN. 


300 Illustrations. Beautiful Colored Plate. Tells how to 
grow the above. Price6cts. Mailed free to those or- 
dering one or both of the above collections, 

Tllustrated Novelty Sheet, describing all the new 
Vegetables, Flowers and F. ruits, 20 pages, free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 
“BECAME SOUND AND WELL.” 


BATCESS STATION, Ga., March 2%, 1876. 
R. V. PIERCE, M. Dear Sir—My wife, who had 




















been ill for over two can and had tried many other 
medicines, became sound and well by using your “Fa- 
vorite Prescription.” My niece was also cured by its use, 
physicians had failed 
urs truly, 


after ae to #0} her an 


THOMAS J, M 














